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delivery of services; a comparison of the efficacy of resource and 
itinerant programs; a hierarchical grouping approach to the 
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remediation; and a summary of the findings. It is noted that the 
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classroom teachers. Among conclusions reported are that LD Ss in the 
itinerant program appeared to do better than resource room children, 
that Ward's hierarchical grouping technique appeared to be a suitable 
technique for handling data on handicapped children, and that 
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jA^ research and dGmGnstration program for children with specif ip 
learning disabilities is described in eight chapters 1 Organ^ ^ 
isation, administration and delivery of services, a comparisQn 
:of the efficacy of resource and itincirant programs, a hierarchh 
^ical grouping approach to the characteristics of the chilclren,' 
;a dnvolopmGntal first grade nrogram, the social behaviors of ! 
'I'^arniiig disabled children, seluctQd case studies, remediationl 
iand a suinmary of the findings. The program described is basedl 
I on a diagnostic-remGdial model involving the regular class- 
room teachers/ LD cliildr^^n In the itinerant program appeared 
' Lo do better than match Losourco room children. Ward's hier^ 
^archicar grouping technique appears to be a suitable technique 
.Cor handling data on handicapned children. Using this method 
;sub^jroups of LD childron have beon described. Pra and post 
[data is avilable on the nsychometric characteristics of 
children not ready for first grade. The Q-BAT and the Behavior 
'Problem checklist v;ore used to delineate patterns of behavior j 
lin LD children. These were cinmp.^TP^f^ w-ith t^mrsi-i r^r^ai j y r^^e^ j 
turtaod and normal children. The remedial techniques used in 
the project are descilbed, somf^ general principles of ramedia-- 
tion are detailed, and thrQe case studies are presented. ' 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



This is a report of a rasearch and demonstration project for ahildren 
with learning disabilities in a small public school system, Schaumburg 
School. District 54 ^ Hoffman Estates/ Illinois* The project began in 
September/ 1966/ and continued for two full years / following a pilot 
study during the 1965='66 school year* This report presents the data 
collected during the pilot year, and the two years of the research-- 
demons tr at ion project. 

Objectives of the Study 

The major objective of the project has been to demonstrate methods^ 
whereby a small public SGhool district can mobilize existing resouraes 
to implement a' sound program for teaching children with specific learning 
disabilities * 

The specific objectives to be achieved by the progrm were threes 

1. To demonstrate that service to children with specific learning 
disabilities could be made effective by the use of a combined diagnostic^ 
remedial^consultative approach, 

2. To demonstrate that a sound program of remediation could be carried 
out within the classroom by the regular classroom teacher if she is pro^ 
vided with materials broken into specific units and if she is given the 
support of a strong consultative service* 

3- To demonstrate that more children with specific learning disabilities 
coUld be servi'd by such a team approach than by the procedure of placement 
in a special class / or .of referral to outside agencies. 

It was anticipated that the proposed procedures would demonstrate that 
symptomatic treatment of specific learning disabilities could be carried 
out adequately within the framework of a small public school district by 
integrating the services frequently found in such school districts 
into a program of remediation based upon intensive multidisoiplinary 
diagnosis of the disability. 
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Backgroimd of the Problem 



Th© need for a controlled study of public school prograiTiming for 
children who "eKhibit a disorder in one or more of the basic psycho- 
logical processes involved in understanding or in using spoken or 
written language" was apparent in the early 1960 *s to special 
educators^ even before the magnitude of the problems involved became 
as apparent as it is today. 

Seldom has a concept burst upon the educational scene with such 
cataclysmic force as has the concept of specific learning disabilities* 
Educators have always been aware of the child who did not learn. 
However^ the impetus to academic achievement heralded by the "Sputnik" 
era had not been felt before by the schools. The societal structure 
had always been simple enough that the child who did not learn to 
read was able to become a contributing member of society in some 
meaningful way that circumvented his inability to read* In addition^ 
the pre^Piagat, pre-Guilford/ pre-Bruner interpretation of intelli- 
gence indicated that intelligejice was hereditary/ constant/ and 
essentially unmodif iable.. It was against this background that educa^ 
tors bGicame involved in several decades of viewing learning problems 
as psychogenic manifestations of inner conflict in the child/ or as 
due to poor motivation. Thus, the "child who cannot learn" was seen 
as the "child who would not learny" because non^learning served a 
conscious or unconscious role in his struggle with forces which impede 
ego development. During this era of an essentially psychodynamic 
conception of learning problms/ educators found themselves encouraging 
parents to involve the child in extensive periods of psychoyierapy / 
in an effort to resolve the inner conflicts which were causing or 
contributing to the inability to learn. Child development specialists 
emphasized the need of the child for success experiences, praise/ 
and a relaxed/ pleasant approach to school learning tasks. After 
several decades of often fruitless efforts at manipulating the child's 
attitude toward learning, it became apparent to many psychiatrists, 
psychologists/ and social workers that tender loving care, or a deeper 
understanding of his own motivation could at best produce a child 
who was comfortable/ albeit euphoric/ with his nonlearning. Pioneer 
research at this point was begun in a variety of facilities, among 
them Hawthorne Center, by tolph Rabinovitch/ who found that the 

greatest number of emotionally disturbed children who recovered were 
among those who were being tutored as part of the therapy (Rabinovitch/ 
1959) • 

During the waning days of the iDsychodynamic approach to non-learning, 
other threads of research and practice began to make an impact on the 
educational scene, i.e*, the work of Alfred Strauss, Laura Lehtinen/ 
and Newell Kephart/ with brain-damaged children/ and the work of 
Samuel A. Kirk in reading disabilities and with psycholinguistic 
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clevelopmerit = The concept of brain damage as a cause of non-learning 
was apparencly a welcome change from the more nebulous, more abstract 
concepts derived from Freudian psychoanalysis. However, the "brain 
damaged" era began slowly, with the publishing of Strauss and Lehtinen's 
book (1947), and did not emerge fullblown until the early 1960's 
as a many-- labeled concept em>jodying elements derived from a variegated 
heritage. As a body of theory and research has developed over the past 
decade, spurred by Kirk and his thinking, involving the child who does 
not learn, it seems apparent that strands fiom many disciplines are 
coalescing in the emergence of Specific Learning Disabilities as a 
significant educational concept* 

issues in the Field 

As educators in the early 1960 -s began to come to grips with the 
educational ramifications of the problem, four issues began to be 
delineated involving: 1) prevalence; 2) trainability of psycholinguistic 
functions? 3) etiology; and 4) public school involvement in diagnosis* 

Prevalence . If the iDrevalence of such specific learning disabilities 
proved to be as high as other research studies seemed to indicate, the 
problem could not be solved with special class placement, whether it 
be a self-contained classroom, or a resource room program. The solu- 
tion appeared to demand involvement of the only professional group 
available in sufficient numbers in public schools, i*e* , regular 
classroom teachers. ' °* 

In 1964 it was estimated that approximately one out of ten school 
children of normal intelligence was unable to learn at a level commen^ 
surate with his mGntal ability. Such cases of failure to learn could 
not be traced to low intelligence, instructional deficits, sensory 
defect, family mobility, or other social or emotional factors. If 
the prevalence figures proved to be as high as current research seemed 
to indicate (liaring & Ridgeway, 1967i Frostig, 1962; Myklebust, 1968), 
i.e., between 5% and 15% of the total school population, it seemed 
unreasonable to expect that the needs of these children could be met 
by special class placement, the current practice in many public school 
districts, especially in the State of Illinois* If these incidence 
figures were generaliEed, they would mean that every classroom teacher 
would have two or three such children each day in her classroom. 
These figures also suggested that the only group of specialists large 
enough to meet the needs of these children were the classroom teachers. 
However, it was also clear that classroom teachers did not have the 
specialised skills necessary for programming instruction to train 
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psycholinguistic disabilities. Thersfore, it was proposed that- 
spacialists be utilized who would be able to prograjn remediation 
to meet the pattern of psyGholinguistic disabilities found in indi^ 
vidual children in such a way that the program could be carried out 
in the classroom by the classroom teacher. 

Trainabllltv o£^ PsyGholinqulstic Functions . The trainability of 
certain psycholinguistic functions frequently found to be associated 
with specific learning disability had been demonstrated by other 
researchers, but only in a clinic setting involving an intensive 
individualized program of remediation. The feasibility of incorporating 
these remediation techniques into public school setting, utilising 
classroom teachers who would carry out carefully programmed remediation 
activities, needed to be demonstrated. The more relevant of the studies 
involving the trainability of the psycholinguistic correlates of 
learning had been reported by Kirk (1966). Similar studies reported 
by Frostig (1964), Beery (1967), Hirsch (1963), Hart (1963), Herman 
(1963), Smith (1965), and Painter (1966), confirmed the value of 
remedial teaching for children with learning disabilities. Painter *s 
study was the only one of these that attempted to plan a remedial 
program which could be executed in a group situation within a 
regular public school. Wiseman (1965) had attempted to program 
remediation for retarded children with psycholinguistic disabilities to 
be carried out by classroom teachers within the framework of a private 
residential school. Kenny (1964) had reported diagnostic and classroom 
procedures for remediation of psycholinguistic disabilities in children 
of normal intelligence. The work of these authors suggested that 
intensive diagnosis could and should be done within the framework of 
the public school, if the responsibility for teaching children with 
specific learning disabilities is to be considered part of public 
school responsibility. The procedure of remediation described in these 
previous works could feasibly be carried out by a skilled classroom 
teacher if the programming had been done by specialists who continued 
to support her when additional help became necessary 

Emphasis on Etiology . Research emphasis on etiology of learning 
disabilities, with a resultant lack of agreement, had not led to an 
educationally sound program which could be implemented in the public 
schools. The classroom teaeher was still left with the problem of 
teaching these children every day, regardless of how much knowledge 
she may have received on why they were not able to learn by ordinary 
teaching methods. Prograimning based upon intensive diagnosis of the 
behavioral symptoms of learning disabilities seemed a possible 
answer to this problem. 

A survey of the literature on causes of learning disability, or 
specific reading disability, indicated that there was little agreement 
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on sijecific causes, although current opinion ■ seemed to be coalescing 
on cerebral dysfunction and/or motivational factors as primary causes 
of severe learning disability. Much research effort was being 
expended attempting to relate the behavioral symptoms of severe learning 
disability to some organic defect, measureable neurologically or 
psychologically. In most cases where clearcut brain damage could not 
be found, the learning disability was explained as the result of a 
disturbed or delayed pattern of neurological organisation, or of 
minimal brain injury. Thus, the literature revealed theories 
relating si^ecific learning disability to organic defect or dysfunction 
of the central nervous system as well as to glandular dysfunction. 
Other research emphasiEed the emotional component of specific learning 
disabilities, whether as cause or effect, in spite of a vast body of 
research data, however, the causes of specific learning disabilities 
were not known. Research in the fields of neurology and education had 
shown no obvious correlation between the neurological diagnosis and 
the peculiar pattern of strengths and weaknesses revealed by 
disabled learners, 

Sound educational planning for children with •'eKtreme discrepancies 
between ability and achievement associated with minimal cerebral 
dysfunction, psycholinguistic disabilities, or perceptual impairments" 
seemed to suggest the necessity of utilizing all that was known about 
the relationship between school achievement and cerebral dysfunction 
in symptomatic treatment of the disability. Such symptomatic treatment 
of the disability needed to be based upon an intensive behavioral 
diagnosis of the disability, rather than on a study of etiology, if a 
realistic program of remediation ^was to be devised which could be 
implemented by the classroom teacher, 

PubUc School involvement in Diagnosis , At that time, in the early 
1960's, adequate diagnosis of specific learning disabilities was largely 
confined to agencies outside the public schools, i,e,, university 
reading clinics, the Institute for Language Disorders, the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, private or university connected 
child guidance clinics, clinics connected with medical schools or 
hospitals, etc. Lack of knowledge of public school personnel, methods, 
problems and services frequently caused a gap in coiranunication which 
resulted in nothing being done in school to implement ^the recommenda-* 
tions of the clinic team, no matter how excellent they may have seemed 
to the diagnosticians. Diagnosis within the framework of the public 
schools, by persons familiar with the school system who could carry 
the burden of remediation, was seen as a way of bridging this gap so 
that some change in teaching method or in materials could be seen in 
the classroom. 

The need to resolve these four issues involving prevalence, etiology 
diagnosis, and remediation led directly to the organiEation of the 
research and deinonstration project described in this report. ' 
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Although those involved with the program were convnitted to the neoessity 
of involving publiG schools in services to childran with learning 
disabilitias, it was not suggested that this program of intensive 
diagnosis loading to remediation by classroom teachers would meet the 
needs of all children with specific learning disabilities. It was 
accepted that among these children with severe learning disabilities 
were some who could not possibly function outside of a self-contained 
classroom. Others were assmned to need the more intensive program 
involved in a resource room. However, it was proposed that a large 
majority of these children with a disorder or delay in the use of 
symbolic language could function in a regular classroom if they were 
given special assistance in overcoming their handicap. It is with 
this large group of children that this project has been concerned • 
A diagnostib^consultant service within the school district was seen 
as filling a need which was being met inadequately through the 
utilization of private tutors, remedial reading clinics, mental health 
clinics, child guidance centers, private psychologists, and school 
psychologists. It v;as hoped that the problem of translation of diag= 
nostic information to the classroom teacher would be reduced considerably 
through the consultant service and through the utilization of the 
classroom teacher in carrying out the program of remediation. 

Description o£ the Study 

The learning situation which has been demonstrated included regular 
classroom teachers as well as itinerant learning disability teachers, 
i,e,, psychoeducational diagnosticians. The involvement of regular 
classroom teachers was seen as a third step in a three part process 
involving intensive diagnosis, clinical teaching, and consultation 
with the classroom teacher. 

The initial phase of the program for each child was devoted to 
intensive diagnosis of psycholinguistic disabilities, in this phase, 
psychoeducational diagnosticians were utilized in conjunction with 
the school psychologists, speech correctionists, social workers, and 
the Director of Special Services in a miltidiseiplinary diagnostic 
team approach to children with specific learning disabilities. 
The psychologists continued to do those aspects of the diagnosis 
most clearly related to psychological functioning* In addition they 
included in the psychological battery many of the tests found useful 
in the diagnosis of specific learning disabilities. The psycho- 
educational diagnosticians utilized those tests and procedures for 
which their training equipped them* In general, these techniques 
involved diagnostic reading tests, tests of visual and auditory per- 
ception, tests of motor functioning, learning methods tests, and 
measures of psycholinguistic functioning* The responsibility for 
the integration of the psychological and the educational test data 
fell to the Director, who, with the psyehoeducational diagnosticians 
and the school psychologists, programmed remediation based on the 
diagnostic hypothesis. 
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The second phase of this program involved individual remediation 
programs for each child; carried out on a short term, eKperimental 
basis by the psychpeducational diagnosticians* This clinical teaching 
aspect of the program took place in the school which the child would 
normally attend, after a staff conference" with school faculty members 
involved in his school learning program, . As soon as the clinical 
teaching program had been structured in such a way that it could be 
feasibly carried out by the classroom teacher or by other specialists 
in the building/ i.e,, the speech correctionist or the physical educa^ 
tion teacher ^ the primary focus for remediation was transferred to 
the classroom. This structuring included formulation of educational 
objectives/ collection of suitable materials/ preparation of teacher- 
made materials^ and preparation of lesson plans which were pretested 
in the individual clinical teaching phase of the program* 

The third phase of the program focused on consultant service to the 
teachers by the psychoeducational diagnosticians* This consultation 
involved providing additional special methods and materials appropriate 
for each child as his needs changed or as one aspect of remediation 
wa© completed* Utilization of suggestions of the teachers has been 
an integral part of the program. 

The RGport 

The report of this project is organiaed as follows: 

Chapter I has discussed the specific objectives of the study, the 
background of the problems/ issues in the field/ and the scope and 
limits of the study* 

Chapter II presents demographic data about Schaumburg District 54, 
the selection criteria and data about the kinds of services that were 
provided and the age and sex of the children who received them. From 
the data presented in this chapter, inferences can be drawn about the 
prevalence of learning disabilities in public school districts similar 
to District 54* 

Chapter III compares the resource room program with the itinerant pro^ 
gram in a systematic exploration of the effectiveness of serving 
children with specific learning disabilities by the diagnostic^remedial-^ 
consultive approach of the itinerant program as contrasted with the 
more tradj^tional methods of handling the problem* 

Chapter IV introduces and deals with the psychological and psycholinguistic 
aharacteristics of the children included in the study* From the analysis 
of clusters of disabilities^ statements can be made about the existence 
of patterns of disabilities in the population under study* 
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Chapter V introduGes and deals with data from the Davalopmantal 
First Grade ^ a program for the early identification of high-risk 
children. This program was a derivative of the learning disability 
program. 

Chapter VI presents data about the social behaviors of children with 
learning disabilities as rated by teachers and mothers before and after 
remediation, A comparison was made between the social behaviors of 
amotionally disturbed/ learning disabled ^ and normal children. 

Chapter VII includes selected case studies of children who have been 
served in the program. An effort has been made to select children 
with dissimilar deficits in the psychological processes which underlie 
learning. 

Chapter vill discusses the clinical taaching aspect of the psychoeduca-= 
tional diagnostician's role emphasizing the role of academics in the 
program of remediation* 

Chapter IX smrffnariEes the experience of District 54 in attempting to 
meet the needs of children with special learning disabilities* 
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CIIAPTER II 



Description of the Project 



The purpose of this prograin was to denranstrate ways in which a public 
school system could mobiliEe Gxisting resources to provide services 
for children with specific learning disabilities* In the praceding 
chapter the main issues in the field at the time that this study was 
proposed were discussed. It was apparent that more effective methods 
needed to be devised in order to serve more children who were being 
diagnQsed as having specif ic^ learning disabilities* A brief descrip- 
tion of the study was presented* 

In this chapter the setting in which the program was implemented will 
be described. The selection criteria will be detailed, as well as 
the kinds of services rendered and the subjects involved in the program. 
Some inferences in regard to the prevalence of learning disabilities 
in districts like Schaumburg will be discussed. 

LOCUS ; Schaumburg School District 54^ 

Schaumburg Township is located 30 miles northwest of Chicago. In 1954 
the area was primarily agricultural? broken into large farms of 20O'-300 
acres. Because of the strategic location in close proximity to O'Hare 
Field and toll roads leading to Chicago, large real estate developers 
laid out planned communities within the township and built hundreds 
of homes per year* 

Fifteen years ago District 54 consisted of one white frame schoolhouse, 
with 77 students. In September, 1968^ the doors of 16 buildings were 
opened to 10^500 students* In 1969 there were 17 buildings and 12^000 
studonts* 

Over this fifteen year period the average increase in student popula- 
tion has been 32% per year* The average assessed valuation per enrolled 
student has ranged between ten and eleven thousand dollars* Of the 
119 school districts in Cook County? only four had a lower assessed 
valuation* Schaumburg School District 54 is not a Wealthy district. 
The bricks and mortar problems involved in building 15 new schools in 
a ten year period have been duplicated in many suburban communities 
adjacent to large cities throughout the country. 

The problems of curriculum? personnel? and program dovolopment have 
a^i'O been typical* The solutions which have evolved in District 54 
may not have been quite so typical. In spite of limited funds? and 
prior to the passage of mandatory legislation in Illinois? District 54 
united with nine other school districts to form the Northwest Suburban 
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Special Education Orcjanization , in an effort to meet the educational 
needs of all children who deviated sufficiently from the norm that 
they could not be served adequataly in the regular classroom* 

Through this joint agreement/ District 54 was able to place in special 
classes those children whose disability occurred with such low inci^ 
dence fhat there were not enough children in the district to provide 
a sequential educational program. The deaf and hard-of-hearing were 
placed in classes within the ten districts comprising the joint agree- 
ment. The blind were sent to District 21, also a mender of the coop- 
erative. The physically handicapped were transported to a special 
class in Elgin, ten miles west of District 54. The trainable mentally 
handicapped were placed in one of three community schools , with trans- 
portation and tuition being paid by District 54* The educable mentally 
handicapped were placed in one of five special classes conducted 
within /the district, a preprimary class, a primary class, a lower 
intermediate class, an intermediate class, or a junior high class. 
The partially seeing were taught by a specially trained teacher and 
provided with the materials, equipment, and services necessary to 
learn in spite of their visual impairment. The socially maladjusted 
were served either by special class placement in one of the two classes 
conducted within District 54, or by one of the four social workers 
or the guidance counselors employed by the district. The speech 
impaired were taught by seven specially trained speech correctionists 
within their own buildings. Four nurses employed by the district 
attended to special health problems and were, responsible for the 
health program in the schools. The needs of most children with ob- ' 
servable disabilities had been met adequately within School District 54. 

As these programs have been developed, and the most obviously' handicapped 
children provided for, another group of handicapped children had emerged 
for whom no service was available. This was the group of children 
with specific learning disabilities. The child with normal intelligence 
and reasonably adequate emotional" adjustment who was not learning in 
school, despite the finest teaching, presented the greatest unsolved 
problem in the public schools of District 54, as is true of most schools 
in other districts. 

Attempts had been made to meet the needs of the most severely involved 
learning disabled children with two resource rooms for perceptually 
handicapped children, one primary and one secondary. Under the Illinois 
Plan for Maladjusted Children, Type B, a public school district was 
reimbursed by the State $3500 per professional worker for special edu- 
cation programs for children with "extreme discrepancies between ability 
and achievement associated with minimal cerebral dysfunction ^ psychos- 
linguistic disabilities, or perceptual impairments." The resource ■ 
room program required that a child be transferred from the school he 
would norTnally attend to Hillcrest School, that he be placed in a 
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regular grad© (first/ second, third, «3tc.), and that he receive 
individual tutoririg for one period a day. The numbers of children 
were/ of course , limited to the number of periods in th© teacher's 
day, and could not exceed tan children per resource room teacher. 
This program was quite successful for the children fortunate enough 
to be placed in the class* At most, this kind of program served 
20 children out of, a total school population of 7500, or two-tenths 
of one percent I In order to serve a realistic proportion of the 
school population with learning disabilities with the resource room 
program/ it would have been necessary to open 58 more resource rooms / 
and hire 58 more specially trained teachers* 

In a school district which has recently achieved the dubious distinction 
of being the fastest growing district in Illinois/ and is the fourth 
lowest in assessed valuation in Cook County/ it became imperative to 
move toward a more realistic program of service to children with special 
learning disabilities* It was apparent that an innovative approach 
to the problems presented by these children was necessary/ since 
existing models were barely able to skim the surface of the problem* 
Thus, the research-demonstration program was conceived, utilizing 
existing resources in an innovative model of service which included 
the classroom teacher* The effectiveness of the model, conceived in 
i963'-64/ is most eloquently attested to in the numbers of Title III 
projects and programs funded by state departments of education and 
local districts throughout the nation which have drawn heavily 
on these concepts* The wide acceptance of some of the basic philoso^ 
phies underlying the project make it sound less innovative today than 
it was when it first began* Since September 1965/ a total of over 
4329 visitors from over 500 school districts have come to Schaumburg 
to observe the program. Dissemination of information in response to 
. written requests has been staggering/ with over 8000 letters and 
roquests for information having been received* It has not been 
possible for the personnel involved to attend all of the PTA meetings, 
in-service programs, conferences and workshops for which requests 
have been received. Efforts have been made to refuse as few as possible/ 
esi^ecially from public school systems or state departments of educa- 
tion who ser^* Incore in their efforts to initiate new programs* 
Personnel £iuii jistrict 54 have been involved in more than 200 conferences/ 
workshops, demonstrations and lectures sponsored by universities/ 
professiona organisations/ school systems, or parent groups as part 
of the dissc.nination function of the project. 

The most relevant critorion of a successful program is the willingness 
of the Board 5 Education to aBSume financial responsibility for the 
program after ederal funding has been terminated- The Board of 
Education in chaumburg District 54 has continued the program intact, 
ever since the demonstration project was concluded. The program has 
been expanded each year, with the addition of new positions for psycho- 
educational diagnosticians* In addition, the resource room program 
has been expanded to cover all grade levels. Thus/ after Federal 
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funding coasGd, eight diagnosticians served 17 elementary buildings, 
with a total population of 12^162 elementary school children. The 
program has continued to grow since that time, keeping pace with the 
development of the district. 

Selection Critaria 

In the original proposal, written in 1954, it was proposed that the 
service be established for children^ "with serious educational malad^ 
justment resulting from eKtreme discrepancy between ability and school 
achievement associated with such factors as perceptual impairment, 
specific learning disabilities, and neurological involvement", as 
described in the Rules and Regulations of the Office of the Superin^ 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois. 

In general, a discrepancy of two years between ability and achievement 
was deemed necessary to meet the criterion of "extreme discrepancy." 
However^ it has been necessary to modify this critarion in order to 
make it operational* For the purpose of this program, a discrepancy 
of one year in a first or second grade child was considered extreme 
enough to constitute a diagnosis of specific learning disability. 

The criteria for selection have been drawn directly from Kirk's early 
definitions " * Severe learning disability' refers to a retardation/ 
disorder, or delayed development in one or more of the processes of 
speech, language, reading, spelling, writing, or arithmetic, resulting 
from possible cerebral dysfunction and/or emotional or behavioral 
disturbance and not from mental retardation^ sensory deprivation ^ or 
purely cultural or instructional factors" (Kirk, 1962) , 

The more recent definition proposed by the National Advisory Committee 
for the Handicapped followed the same definition i "Children with 
special learning disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or mora of 
the basic psychological processes involved in undarstanding or using 
spoken or written languages. These may be manifested in disorders 
of listening, thinking, talking, reading, writing, spelling or 
arithmetic. They include conditions which have been referred to as 
perceptual handicaps, brain injury ^ minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. They do not include learning 
problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing,' or motor handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to environmental 
disadvantage." (National Advisory Committee For the Handicapped, 1968) 

In order to find those children who most nearly fit this definition, 
the details of the program were discussed with the entire staff at a 
preschool workshop held on August 31, 1966. This general meeting was 
supplemented by meetings of each professional group in the Department 
of Special Services, so that the entire Special Services staff would 
be able to assist teachers and principals in selecting children in 
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their classes who met the criteria for SGlection, In addition, at a 
special adininistrators meeting / each principal was asked to hold a 
building meeting devoted to identifying those children in that building 
who might fit the description* Each teacher sent to the principal 
a list with the child's name, birthdate, CA^ and latest reading 

scores. The principal then calculated the Reading Index on these 
children, using Monroe's formula (Monroe, 1932) i 

CAge + MAge + Arithmetic Comp utation ^ Expectancy Grade 

3 



Reading Grade 
Expectancy Grade ^ Reading Index 

In this formula, an expectancy grade is derived from the mean of the 
chronological age. grade expectancy, the mental age grade expectancy, 
and the grade score in Arithmetic Computation, A ratio or Reading 
Index is then derived between the mean of the reading grade scores 
and the exx^ectancy grade* Those children who on the basis of the 
group test data and teacher estimate appeared to meet the criterion 
of extreme discrepancy between ability and achievement were administered 
an individual battery of achievement tests. The following tests were 
included at this stage of the identification process i 

a* Gray's Oral Reading Paragraphs; . 
b. Gate's Silent Reading Test (Type 3) i 
c- Arithmetic Computation portion of the Stanford 
Achievement Test; 

d, Ayre's Spelling Test; 

e. Iota Word Test; 

f * Word Discrimination Test, 

From this data, the average grade score for the battery of reading tests 
was obtained, and divided by the expectancy grade to obtain a Reading 
Index. All children with a Reading Index below *80 were considered 
eligible for further testing and diagnosis, including an individual 
intelligence test, usually the Stanford^Binet or a Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, an Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
the Frostig Tests of Visual Perception, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test, and the Visual-Motor Integration Test, From this population of 
poor readers were selected those children who met the following criteria; 

1. A two-year deficit between a subtest and average language 
age on the ITPAi or, 

2. A total of 108 nonths discrepancy between total 
language age and all subtest scores on the ITPA; or 

3. A two--year discrepancy between MA grade expectancy 
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and achievement scores ^ with significant deficits 
on tests of visual or auditory perception (for 
children in first or second grade) . 

in addition to meeting these quantitative criteria ^ data concerning 
social, emotional, physical and experiential background were carefully 
evaluated in a full staff conference attended by the classroom taacher, 
the speech correctionisti the nurse, the social worker, the diagnos- 
tician, the psychologist, the principal, and the Director of Special 
Services. Eligibility for the learning disability program was 
determined by consensus of those attending the staff conference. 

The most difficult decisions involved those children who were excluded 
because of emotional, social, or cultural factors. In most cases, 
the discrepancy between ability and achievraent was not considered . 
great enough to warrant inclusion. In other cases, it was felt that 
the severity of the disability warranted the more intensive service 
of the resource room program* 

As integration of the staff developed, the staff members became aware 
of identifying characteristics of children with learning disabilities^ 
the selection process moved more rapidly, and expanded into other types 
of learning disabilities than were associated with reading, i.e., 
problems in concept fomation, visual-motor integration, arithmetic, etc. 

In this manner it was possible to identify children who needed service 
because of deficits in the psychological processes which underlie 
learning. 



Services Provided 

In this sectionjdata about the kind^ of services that were provided 
and the kinds of children who received the services will be presented. 
Prom this analysis of the nature of the services, the age of the 
children involved, the sex of the children, as well as changes in 
these variables over the three-^year period covered by the study, 
can be gleaned information basic to the establistoent of new programs. 
It is also from the data presented in this chapter that inferences 
can be drawn about the prevalence of learning disabilities in public 
school districts similar to District 54*. 

One of the specific objectives of the study has been to demonstrate 
that service to children with specific learning disabilities can be 
provided through a combined diagnostic-remedlal-consultative approach* 
A second objective has been to demonstrate that more children with 
specific learning disabilities can be served by such an approach 
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than had been accomplished by placing such children in special resource 
rooms . 

A major problem present in the schools that promptad the study involved 
the large numbers of children who needed service, and the lack of trained 
personnel available* It seemed apparent that the only professional 
group present in sufficient numbers to serve the large number of children 
needing service was composed of the classroom teachers. Thus, the 
major focus of the study was to involve classroom teachers in remediation 
based upon the prescription written by the psychoeducational diagnostic 
clan after careful diagnostic evaluation. 

Table I presents the data on the diagnostic services provided, either 
consultation, minimal diagnosis, or eKtensive diagnosis* Consultation 
refers to observation of the child's behavior and recommendations to 
the teacher for classroom management* For eKample, a first grade 
teacher may have asked for help for a child with severe reversals of 
numbers and letters. After observing the child • s. performance at his 
desk and at the blackboard, the diagnostician may have provided the 
teacher with a workbook and teacher's manual lur the Write and See 
(Skinner, 1969) * This type of service would have been listed as 
consultation, since the child was not seen individually for diagnostic 
testing or remediation * 

The category of minimal diagnosis included those children tested indi-- 
vidually with less than a complete diagnostic battery. In many cases, 
the Frostig Tests of Visual Perception were administered^ and yielded 
significantly low scores warranting i^ediate remediation without 
further diagnosis. The same was true of the Wepman Auditory Discrimi-- 
nation Test, or of any of the other tests included in the complete 
battery * 

The category of extensive diagnosis included those children who were 
administered a complete diagnostic battery of tests* As will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter VII, the complete diagnostic battery varied 
somewhat with the age of the child, but included measures of cognitive 
functions, i*e*, intelligence, psycholinguistic deveropment, visual 
perception, visual^motor integration, auditory discrimination and 
academic achievement » 

It can be seen in Table I that a total of 1238 children were seen as 
part of the diagnostic function of the psychoeducational diagnostic 
during the three year period covered by the study* Of these, 915 
were boys, and 323 were girls, or a ratio of three boys to one girl* 

During the 1965-66 school year, there was a total school population 
in grades 1 through 6 of 4667 children. Of the total population, 
218 children were referred for diagnostic evaluation, giving a 
referral rate of 8,7%, 
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It is diff iGult to interpret thesa figures aince the school population 
was not conatant from year to year* In addition to children who move 
into District 54 at the rate of over 1000 per year, or a 10% increase 
each year, approximately 300 children move out of the district. 
During the first year of the project, there were many mora referrals 
than could be seen by the two diagnosticians, thus unrealistically 
reducing existing prevalence data. During the third year of the 
study with the staff increased to six, the referral figura of 8.7% 
was probably still unrealistically reduced by the number of Ghildren 
who had been seen the previous years. 

If the total nun^er of children seen during the threes-year period (1238) 
is compared with the average school population in grades 1 through 6 
of 6650, approximately 18% of the population was referred for diag-- 
nostic service because of learning problems. Of this 18% who were 
referred for diagnostic service, 179 or 2, 7% were diagnosed as having 
specific learning disabilities. The learning problems of the rest 
of this group could be handled by the classroom diagnosticians. 
This figure may be somawhat elevated by the fact that the population 
of the district is a mobile one and shifts both in and out without 
increasing numerically* 

During the first year of the program, 1965-66, two d/^'^^jnu^^uicians 
were able to diagnose 218 children, or an average o^C 109 chi^^v^ren 
per professional worker. As the staff increased iriO^i^e ,.ntl^8 average 
dropped to 99 children per worker* During the third yjSLr^ 104 
children were seen for diagnostic purposes by each diagnostician* 

Table 2 presents the data on the remediation services rendered 
children by the psychoeducational diagnosticians, the resource room 
teacher, or by the classroom teacher during the same three-year period, 
A total of 990 children, 676 boys and 314 girls, received individually 
prescribed remediation following a diagnostic svaluation. Of this 
total, the largest group (780) was handled by the classroom teacher 
under the guidance of the psychoeducational diagnostician. There 
were 179 children, or 2*7%, who required intensive remediation by 
the diagnosticians, and 31 children required placement in the resource ' 
room program* 

The information in regard to prevalence which was deduced from these 
figures was similar to the data derived from the figures on diagnosis. 
During the third year, 104 children were seen for diagnostic purposes 
by each diagnostician* 

The information in regard to prevalence which was deduced from these 
figures was similar to the data derived from the figures on diagnosis* 
During the 1965^66 school year, 225 children, or 3.8% of the popula-' 
tion, received remediation for specific learning disabilities ranging 
from mild to severe. During the 1966-67 school year, 289 children. 
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TABLE 1 



Mapostic Servicis Rindsred to Childrm 

Psychogducational Diagnosis 

ConaultatiQn Miniinal Extensive Totals 

/ " Maan No, 

Year Boys Girls Boys Girls joys Girls Boys Girls Total ofCasas 

1965-1966 17 10 41 20 106 24 164 54 218 109 
2 PED's 

19664967 96 27 71 43 111 ' 48, -278 118 . 396 99 
4 PED's 



1967-1968 161 88 74 31 238 32 473 151 624 104 
6 PED's ' 



Total 3-year 274 125 186 94 455 104 913 323 1238 
Period 



TABLE 2 



Reiediatien Ssrvicii Rendered to Children 



CUESEOQni Teacher Itinarant Prograin Rgsource Room 

Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girle Total B^s Girls lotal Totals 

1963-1966 92 37 .129 59 13 U 20 4 23 225 
2PED's 



19M4967 135 81 236 36 12 48 5 0 5 289 
4 Pi's 



19a7-1968 m 14? 413 41 18 ^ 39 0 
6 PED'i 



Totil a^yiar 315 265 ?80 136 43 179 23 6 31 990 
liriod 



The information in regard to prevalence which was dcducQd from these 
figures was siinilar to the data derived from the figures on diagnosis. 
During the 1965^66 school year, 225 children, or 3,8% of the popular 
tion, received remediation for specific , learning disabilities ranging 
from mild to severe. During the 1966-67 school year, 289 children, 
or 4,5% of the school population, required remediation. During the 
1967--68 school year, 476 children, or 6.6% of the school population 
received remediation. During the three-^year period, 990 children 
received individually prescribed remediation, with only 179 needing 
intensive remediation service* Had the population remained constant 
during this time, a fairly accurate prevalence figure could have 
been reported. However, each year over 1000 children graduated from the 
eighth grade. In addition, many new children moved into the district 
to replace those who had moved out. Thus, prevalence figures would 
be artificially reduced since the population' base from which the 
subjects were drawn was actually larger than it appeared to be at 
any given time because of the mobility within the group. 

In summary, 990 children received individually prescribed remediation 
during the three-year period in the itinerant program* During the 
.same period, 31 children were served in the three resource rooms 
where enrollment was limited by state rules and regulations to 10 
children per teacher. Of the 990 children involved in remediation, 
179 were seen in intensive programs by the psychoeducational . 
diagnosticians. 
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CHAPTER III 



h Comparison of the Resource and Itinerant Programs 



In the previous chapter^ data were presented which indicated that 
a significantly greater number of children can be served in the 
itinerant learning disability program than in the resource room 
program* This phase of the study focused directly on the third of 
three specific objectives of the program^ i,e*, to demonstrate 
that more children with specific learning disabilities could be 
served by a combined diagnostic^remedial -consultative approach 
than by more conventional methods* 

In this chapter, the children in the resource room program 
are compared with matched subjects in the itinerant program on 
measures of psycholinguistic abilities/ visual perception, visual- 
motor integration / and school achievement ^ in order to determine which 
of the two programs served the children more affectively. 



5 imi lar i tie s and Differences in the Resource and Itinerant Programs 

Eligibility for both the resource room program and the itinerant pro-^ 
gram was determined in a staff conference attended by the psychologist , 
the social worker, the nurse, the speech correctig^nist , the psycho- 
educational diagnostician, the classroom teacher, the resource room 
teacher and the principal. Initially the more severely disabled 
learners were placed in the resource room program, which required that 
the child be bussed to the building in which the resource room operated, 
be enrolled in a regular classroom, and go to the special class one 
period a day, five days a week. It soon became apparent that this 
program could help a very limited percentage of the children who needed 
service- Those disabled learners who could not be placed in the resource 
program because of the limited number of placements available, were 
served through the itinerant program. In this program, the psycho- 
educational diagnostician served more than one building and was 
responsible for diagnosis * clinical teaching, and consultation with the 
regular classroom teacher. In many cases, the children in the itinerant 
program were as severely disabled as those in the resource room, 
although efforts were made to serve the less severely disabled in the 
itinerant program, and the more severely disabled in the resource room 
program. 
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In many ways, the two programs were similar. The most obvious diffarence 
involved bussjung children to a school not attended by the other children 
in their neighborhood. The other important difference involved the 
learning disabilities resource room teacher. Since she remained in one 
building all day, she could also serve as a crisis room teacher if the 
child's behavior could not be handled in the regular class* With these 
exceptions, the programs had similar eligibility requirements, the types 
of children involved were similar, and the methods and materials used 
in remediation were similar, Thm focus of the itinerant program was 
placed on the regular classroom teacher, attempting to involve her in 
remediation in the classroom as quickly as possible, Every effort was 
made in the itinerant program to reduce the dissociation from the main- 
stream that seemed to be a part of the resource room format. The psycho- 
educational diagnosticians urged the regular teacher to take over the 
remediation program as quickly as possible, furnishing special materials 
and equipment when feasible. For example, many first grade teachers 
were quite willing to include the Frostig .Program of Visual Perception 
in their classroom activities, especially when .the diagnostician tested 
those children who were having difficulties, put the entire program on 
tape, brought a listening station with headsets to the classroom, 
supplied the appropriate dittoed sheets and manual, and showed the 
teacher how to use the program. Thus, the focus of remediation was in 
the regular classroom whenever possible, not in the special class. This 
involvement of regular class teachers in the program of remediation was 
the most important difference between the two programs. 

Another important difference between the programs involved scheduling 
i*e,, the number of minutes per day and days per week which were spent 
with each child. In the resource room programs, a maximum of ten 
children were seen individually at least one period per day, five days 
per week. During the last year, more fleKible scheduling^ was planned, 
pennitting some grouping of children with similar disabilities, in 
addition to individual tutorial work. Many activities involved in 
remediation were found to be more interesting to the children if an 
element of competition couJ.d be introduced, thus lending themselves 
better to group participation than to a tutorial situation- It was 
also found that some children had no problem learning when they had all 
of the teacher's attention, but needed to be taught how to learn inde- 
pendently, and to screen out distracting stimuli. A typical daily 
schedule in the primary resource room might be as in Table 3 where the 
resource room was assigned a regular classroom, or as in Table 4 where 
a smaller office^type room was used. 

The scheduling of the resource room resulted in more minutes per week 
spent with the learning disabilities teacher than did the scheduling of 
the itinerant psychoeducational diagnosticians. The first year of the 
project, two diagnosticians spent two half--days per week in edch of five 
buildings, serving three children in each building, or fifteen children 
pre week. Each child was seen twice a week, with remediation 
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= in the classroom by the classroom teacher five days per week. During the 
sacona year, four diagnosticians served three buildings each, seeing each 
child three times week. During the third year, six diagnosticians 
served 13 buildings, and were in each building four half=days per week, 
thus approximating the number of days per week in which the children in 

. the resource room were seen. 

In as much as the itinerant program was seen as a possible improvement 
over the more conventional resource room program, it seemed imperative 
to evaluate the efficacy of the two programs. The purpose of this section 
is to compare the effects of the programs upon psycholinguistic 
abilities, visual perception, visual-motor integration, and school 
achievement, in order to determine which of the two programs served the 
children more effectively. 



Method 

.1 

Thirty children, 24 boys and 6 girls, in the resource room program were 
matched with 30 children selected from over 300 children involved in the 
itinerant program, on six variables. Wise I*Q,, chronological age on 
entrance into the program, achievement, length of remediation, sex, 
and organicity. The subjects were individually matched on I,Q, within 
six months, on achievement within three months, on length of remediation 
within three months, and on sex and organicity. 

Table 5 presents summary information for these matching variables. It 
can be seen that the two groups of matched pairs were relatively comparable 
on C*A-, I,Q., estimate of achievement, and length of remediation. 
Chronological ages ranged from 6-0 to 11-0, with a mean of 96 months 
for the resource subjects, and 93 months for the itinerant subjects. 
Wise intelligence quotients ranged from 65 to 120, with a mean Full Scale 
I*Q, of 92 for both groups. Estimates of achievement ranged from 1.0 
to 2.0 when the subjects entered the project, with a mean of 1.6' for 
the resource room, and 1.2 for the itinerant subjects. Since it is 
very difficult to secure accurate test results for most young children 
with specific learning disabilities, their teachers were asked to report 
the reading level at which the child could succeed. Thus, the teacher's 
estimate reflects the child's level of competence rather than a test score 
of questionable validity. The mean length of remediation for the 
resource room subjects was 19.3 months, and 16,9 months for the itinerant 
subjects. 

The most difficult of the variables on which to match was that involving 
the presence or absence of organic involvement. Of the 30 children in 
the resource room program, 12 children, or 33 1/3% of the subjects, had 
been medically diagnosed as having organic involvement. The diagnoses 
ranged from that of "unquestionable brain damage due to a birth injury 
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XABLE 3 

SCHEDULE FOT, MODIFIED RESOimCE KOm 
(Regular-Size Classroom) 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


9:00- 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd 66 3rd 


1 A ■ 1 






Grade 


Grade 


Grade 




Raading & 


Reading & 


Reading &t 


Reading & 


Reading 6e 




Language 


Language 


Lwguage 


Lwguag 


Language 


10:15- 


2nd Grade 


2nd Grade 


2nd Grade 


2nd arade 


2rid Grade 


10:30 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


10:30- 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd & 3rd 


2nd 6^ 3rd 


2nd £i -3rd 


2nd & 3rd 


11:30 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade . 


Grade 


Grade 




Aritlunetic 


Ari tlmietic 


Arithmetic 


Artttaetic 


Arithmetic 


11:30- 


DFG 


DFG 


DFG 


DFG 


DFG 


11:45 


Language 


LOTgii^ge 


Language 


Language 


Language 




Individual 


Individual 


Individual 


Individual 


Individual 




Instruction 


Instruction 


Instruction 


Instruction tostruction 


11 :45- 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 



1:00 



liOO- 1st "rade let teade 1st Grade 1st Grade lat Grade 
1*30 Individual Individual Individual Individual Individual 
Work Work Work Work' Work 



li30- 


lat Grade 


1st Grade 


1st Grade 


1st Grade 


lat Grade 


2:00 


Small Group 


Small Group 


Small Group 


Small Group 


Small Group 




Lan^age 


Language 


Language 


Lwguage 


Language 


2:00- 


1st Grade 


1st Grade 


1st Grade 


1st Grade 


lat Grade 


2i30 


Individual 


Individual 


Individual 


Individual 


Individual 




Work 


Work , 


Work 


Work 


Work 



TABUI 4 

SCffiDULE FOR PRIMAf^ RESOUME ROCWM 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wadnasd^ Thursday 



9:00^ 
10:00 



10:00- 
10:20 



3rd Grade 
Reading 4 
Language 



2 nd Grade. 
Rsadlng 4 
I#anguage 
N=4 



.3rd. Grade 
Reading & 
Language 
N*4 



2nd Grade 
fading 4 
lian^age 



3rd Grade ' 
Reading M 
Lra^age" ^ 

N-4 ^ _ ; 



2nd Grade 
Recess 



2nd Grade 
Recess 



2nd Grade 
Raeess 



2nd Grade 
Recesa 



2nd Grade 
Recess 



10:20- 1st Grade 
11:45 Lan^aga^ 
Beginning 
Reading, 
Arlttaetle ^ 
Visual 
Perception 
Skills 
N-4 



Ist Grade 

Language p 

Beginning 

Readings 

Arittaetici 

Visual 

PerGeptlon 

Skills 



Ist Grade 

Lanpiage , 

Beginning 

Readings 

Arlthmetle^ 

Visual 

Perception 

Skills 



1st ^ade 

Language y 

Beglwlng 

Readings 

^Itteaetic j 

Visual 

PerceptlDn 

Skills 

N-4 



1st Grade 
Language I 
Baglnnl^ 
Readings 
Arltlttieties 
Visual 
Percept ion 
Skills 



11^45- 
1 :00 



1:00^ 

2:30 



Lunch 



lAinch 



Lunch 



lAinch 



I^nch 



2nd Grade 
Reading & 
Language, 
Arithmetic 
N^2 



3rd Grade 
Reading ^ 
Lanpiage, 
Arittoetic 
N^2 



2nd Grade 
Reading & 
language. 
Arithmetic 
N*2 



3rd Grade 
Reading 6e 
Language, 
Arithmetic 
N«2 



2nd Grade 

Reading 

Language, 

^ittaaetic 

N«2 



to an assuinption of "minimal brain dysfunction evidenced by hyperactivity/ 
short attention span, and learning disabilities," Table 6 suminari^es 
pertinent information on each subject in the resource room who had 
organic involvement* This information has been abstracted from the 
medical reports and case histories. Similar data on the six itinerant 
subjects with organic involvement are presented in Table 7, 

Because of the variability in reporting neurological and EEC findings/ 
and the differences in children even with similar neurological findings/ 
the value of attempting to match on these kinds of data is questionable. 
However/ the information has been included in this report in an effort 
to demonstrate the difficulties inherent in drawing any educational 
implications from typical medical reports. 



Procedure 

Data on the child's psychoeducational development were obtained at the 
time of entering the project and after the period of remediation. The 
following instruments were used in collecting the datai 

1* The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA, Experimental 
Edition) which measures nine of the psychological processes which underlie 
learning and the acquisition of language. Six of the subtests measure 
language development at the representational or meaningful level i the 
other three subtests measure the automatic level of functioning/ including 
visual and auditory memory* 

2, The Frostig Test of Visual Perception which measures five acres, of 
visual perception/ eye-motor coordination/ f igure«ground/ form constancy, 
spatial relations/ and position in space. This paper and pencil test 

is administered individually or in small groups of .two or three children, 

3. The Visual Motor Integration Test, which assesses the child's ability 
to copy increasingly more complex geometric figures. It is administered 
individually to each child. 

4* The Iowa {Tests of Basic^ Skills which assesses school achievement in 
several areas , the most relevant of which include vocabulary/ reading/ 
spelling, language usage, computation/ and problem solving. This paper 
and pencil battery of achievoment tests is given routinely every 
September from third grade through seventh grade* 



Statistical Analysis 

Paired t^tests for mean^ differences of the matching and criterion variables 
among various conditions (pretreatment data/ posttreatment data) and groups' 
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TABLES 

Means and Standard Deviations of Matching Variables for 
Resouree Room and Itinerant Progrraa 





Reaourc 


e Room 


Itinerant 




Variables 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Chronological Age 


96.1 


21.89 


93,6 


^0.46 


.47 


Wise Full Scale I.Q. 


92.0 


10.26 


92.1 


12.06 


.03 


Verbal I.Q. 


89.4 


12.04 


93.2 


12.83 


1.03 


Performance I.Q, 


94.8 


12.09 


92.5 


12.70 


.63 


Estimate of Achievement 


1.6 


.96 


1.2 


.79 


1.75 


Length of Remediation 


19.3 


7.19 


16.9 


6.05 


1.41 
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TABLE 6 

Suoffiiary of Medical Data Resource Roora Subjects 
With Neurological Involvement 



Code Neurological EEC 



Medication 



Seizure 
Activity 



Diagnoils 



493 
159 

046 
040 



714 
010 
050 



Negative 

Minimal 
positive 
f indings^ 

Positive 
Negative 



498 Positive 



499 Poslcive 



Mildly 
positive 

Positive 
Positive 



Abnonsal Dilantin 

Phenobarbltol 

Negative 



None 

14/6 
spikes 



None 

Dilantin 
Phenobarbltol 
De^cedrine 
Deaner 



Abnormal Tranquilizer 



Very ab- . Dilantin 

nomal J Hebaril 

multiple 

spike 

seizure 

foci 

Abnonaal Dexedrtne 



Abnormal Mellaril 



Abnomal None 



Yes Belated Boblnski 

None XncQQrditiatlon 

hyper --rea pons tve - 

None Mild right sided 
*cerebral spastic 

None Mpderate argaalc 
braim^ damage 



Grand Hal Convulsive dla^ 
order with dlf^ 
fuse organic 
brain deficit 



Yes 



Right spastic 
hemiplegia 



Nona 
None 
Yes 



Isaaaturtty of 
the CNS 

Mild diffuse. 
CNS disorder 

Cerebral damage 
(roseola encephO 
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TABLE 7 

Simmary of Medical Data on Itinarant Subjeats 
With Neurological Involvement 



rinHff NeurQloyical 



EEC 



Madlcation 



Seizure 
Activity 



093 None 



140 Normal 

153 Normal 

408 Abnormal 
142 

141 



Abnormal Dilantin 

left mid- Phenobarbitol 

cemporal 

($ anterior 

temporal 

pQSiClva Itellaril 
w/aelzure Dilantin 
activity 

Positive Jhenobarbitol 



Poeitlve Tranquilizers 



Convulsions 



Some 

None 

None 
None 

None 



DiaCTQsls, 



Brain tumor re-^ 
moved fros left 
parietal lobe 



Cerebral anoxti 

w/cosgenital 

atelectasis 



Expressive 
aphasia 
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(resource room, itinerant program) were Gomputed. The intercorrelations 
(Pearson r) for the variables for both pretreatment and posttreatment • 
data were computed for both resource and itinerant groups. 



Results . . . ... ..... ^ 

The results of the analysis of the differential effects of the progrMn 
upon each of the psychoeducational variables will be discussed in the 
following orders ^ 

1* Psycholinguistic abilities 

.... _..2. visual perceptual abil 

3, visual-nvotor integration 

4* School achievement 

1* Psycholinguistic Abilities . Since psycholinguistic abilities have 
been found to relate to reading as well as other school achievement (Kirk, 
1966; Kass# 1966j McLeod, 1968) * part of yie educational intervention in 
both programs involved psychoeducational training. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to examine the differential effects of the resource and itinerant 
programs upon the psycholinguistic abilities of the children in each group 
as measured by the experimental edition of the ITPA. 

(a) Table 8 presents the means and standard deviations of the language 
ages for each of the ITPA subtests # total language ages, and psycholinguistic 
quotients for resource and itinerant children. It can be seen that the 
Itinerant children in both pre and posttreatment data are consistently 
higher than the resource room children* The means are depicted graphically 
in Figure 1* 

(b) Table 9 represents the t tests for the mean differences for the 
ITPA data for the pre and post-- test scores for the. 29 resoufcoe rodm 
children and the pre and post-test scores of 29 itinerant treatment children. 
It will be noted thati 

(1) there are no significant differences between pre^test 
data for the resource group or the itinerant group; 

(2) there are no significant differences between the pre- 
resource and post- resource group; , * 

(3) there are significant differences on all tests between 
the pre^itinerant and post-^itinerant group. 

(c) In addition to the data of Table 9, it should be pointed out 
that the itinerant group showed greater gains on all subtests than did 
the resource room group* The itinerant group also gained on the average 
16.8 months in total language age in a period of 16,9 months while the 
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... lABn a , ' . ■ 

Hsani itid StandiEd Daviatisns of ITPA Scorn tor 
Risourci Root and Itlnitant Hitc^^^ 
(N = 30) 

RggQuree Itlnirant 



ilfA ^UDCiiti 


Hp an 


SD' . 


Mian 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




83.8 


18,19 


f L6 


16.51 ■ 


88,6 


■ 18.29 


97.9 


15,26 


VlSUil UEQQQini 


84.0 


19,0? 


93.3 


18.12 


89.1 


14.13 


93.5 


12.94 


Audi torv ^Vocal '^As s oc lit ion 


n,i 


21.43 


89.5 


16.00 


82.9 


17,42 


95.1 


13.67 


VliU8^Motor4s8oeiition 


I? J 


18.63 


84.5 


22.20 


80.4 


17.65 


93.3 


15.96 


Vocil Encoding 




22,34 


94.0 


n.26 


84.? 


27.19 


100.7 


12.35 


Motor Encgdlng 


81.0 


,24.28 


82.9 ' 


22.36 


74.0 


19;07 


93.7 


17.19 


Auditory-Vocal'AutODiatic 


14.3 


24.45 


82.9 


15.?J 


79.1 


2L17 , 


95.1 


15.46 


Auditory ^oeil'Siquintial 


?3.5. 


20.95 




21.26 


74.4 


17.80 


83.7 


17.09 


Viiual'MotQr'Siquentlfll 


14 J 


19,00 


82.5 


18.?1 


79.6 


18,90 


90.4 


18,39 


Total Languflgi Age 


81.1 


21.46 


88.4 


17,13 


S2.4 


14.52 


99,2 


15.13 


Psychoilnplitic QuotUnt 


81.7 


12.3L 


82.4 


16,40 


85.6 


13.05 


92.9 ^ 


14,73 



resourGe room group gained only 7#0 ninths in total language age in a period 
of 19.3 months* 

(d) The general Gonclusion from this comparison^ is that although 
both groups made gains, the children in the itinerant program made greater 
gains ^lan did children in the rasource^ room programs measured by the 
experimental edition of ttie ITPA, 

2* Visual Percepti_Qji « T^le 10 presents the means and standard devia*- 
tions of pretreatment and posttreatment performances of bBth resource 
and itinerant subjedts on the Frostig Test of visual Perception* The 
means are presented graphically on Figure 2* Mean differences along 
with^ t values presented in 

Table 11. B:; inspection it would appear that there/are only small 
differences in the means of the groups on the pretreatoent data. 

For the resource siabjectSr means on the five subtests ranged from 70.3 
months to 82.6 months; for the itinerant subjects means ranged from 68,1 
months to 86.4 months. Data in Table 11 .laicates that none of the 
pretreatment differences between the two groups were statistically 
significant. 

The gains for the resource group ranged from 3.7 months to 20,0 months 
and for the itinerant group from 6.1 to 26.0 months. The gains for the 
resource room subjects were not significant except for eye-motor coor^ 
dination in which the mean gain was 20 months. The gains for the itinerant 
progr^a subjects were significant, ranging from 13,6 months to 26,0 months, 
except for spatial reXationS/ on which the gain was 6 months. 

In summary, the results indicated that subjects in the itinerant program 
gained more than the resource room subjects on all subtests of visual 
perception, as well as on perceptual quotient with a gain of 17,5 P.Q, 
points as compared with a gain of 1,0 P,Q, points for the resource group. 

3, Visual-Motor Integration , Table 1^ presents means in ninths and 
standard deviations of age scores on the Beery-Buktenica Visual Motor 
Integration Test for resource and itinerant matched groups, T test for 
the significance of the differences in the means are presented in Table 13. 
An inspection of the means indicates that the itinerant group performed 
consistently higher than the resource room group at both pretreatoent 
and posttreatment testing. 
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TABLE 9' 

t-Tists. for Mian DiffsrinGii bstwaan Prttrsatnieht and Posttraatmint 
Di'ti oil ITPA for Risourci toom and Itinsrant Matched Groups , 

(df «29) 



1x3 1x2 3x4 

Pre-Resourcs Pre-lesource Pre-Itinirant 
n>' , vs. ' vs. 



ITPA Subtests 


fre- 


Itinirint 


Post- 


Risourca 


Post -Iti 


nsrant 




3 


t values 


Gain 


t values 


Gain t 


values 


Auditory Decoding 


..-4,8 


- ■ .12 


T.8 


1.25 


9.3 ' 


2,13* 


Visual Dicoding 


5.0 


LOS 


9.3 


. 1.87 


9.4 


2.70* 


Auditory-Vocii-AssOGiation 


' ~m: 


'--^■1,09'-- 


12.6^ 
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3.03** 


Visual-Motor-Associition 


2.1 


.52 


6.7 


.95 


12.8 


2.95** 


Vocal Encsding 


3.7 


.51 


12,8 


1.76 


15.8 


2,90** 


Motor Incoding 


7.0 ■ 


■ 1.16 


1.9 


,23 


19,7 


4.18** 


AuditorpVocil'-Autoinatie 


4,S 


.75 


8.6 


1.13 


16.0 


3.34** 


Auditory-Vocal-Siqusntial 


.8 


1,55 


2.2 


.30 


. 9.4 


2.09* 


Visuil-Motor-Siquintial 


4.7 


.88 


7.6 


1,13 


10,8 , 


2,24* 


Total Language Age 


■ 1.3 


.25 , 


7.2 


1.04 


15.8 


4.34** 


Piycholinguistie Quotiint 


3,9 


L08 


' ,1 


.15 


7.3 


2.01 



**p<.01 



\ TABLE 10 

Means and Standard Deviationa of Frostig Teit of VlBual 
Pirception Tist Scorei for Rssourci and Itinerant Matched Groups 



Subtesti 




Reaource 






Itinirarit 




Pre 


Poi 


it 


P 


're 


Pol 


It 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Eye -Motor CoordlnatlDn 


79,3, 


21,62 


99.3 


23.78 


71.6 


17,16 


94.2 


19,84 


Figure Ground 


71.7 


22.20 


82.9 


16.27 


70.6 


16,90 


91.2 


13.74 


Foriii Constancy 


70.3 


23.76 


86.3 


30.58 


68.1 


27.69 


94.1 


14.22 


Pos t c tonHn space- - 




-14,56- 


86; 9 


22.32 


76,8 


19.07 


90.4 


13.30 


Spatial Relationi 


82.6 


17 J9 


86.3 


14,68 


86.4 


15.15. 


92.5 


10.25 


Perceptual Quotient 


94.3 


17,09 


95.3 


20,01 


85,4 


15.33 


102.9 


13.43 



mm 11 



Masts for Maan Differiiices batwean Prstreitmint and Posttraatment Data 
On Proitig Test of Visual Piroaption for Reiourcs Room and Itinerant Matchad Groups 



t Values (df s 29) 

Fra-Rasource Prs-Rasourca Pre-ItineranL 
vs, vs, vs. 



■ subtests 


Frs"Ii 


;inerant 


Post- 


Risource 


' Post- 


Itinsrant 
t values 


Eye-Motor Goordinatioii 


d t 


: valuss 


Gain 


t values 


Gain 


7,7 


1J7 


20>0 


2.13* 


22.5 


4.56** 


Figure Ground 


LI 


1,89 


11.2 


1,28 


26,0 


5,00** 


Form Constancy 


2.1 


,21 


13,0 


1,47 


25.9 


4.41" 


Position in Space 


2,1 


.41 


12.2 


1.69 


13.6 


3.10** 


Spitial Rslations 


3.8 


.78' 


3,7 


.51 


5.1 


1.7S 


Perceptuai Quotisn: 


8,8 


iJj 


1.0 


.11 


17, 5' 


d.S3** 



■ ■ * ?<-05 
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figure 2 



TABLE 12 

Me any a lid Standard Deviations of Agn Scores on the Vis'-iaL 
Motor Integrncion Test for Rt^sourct? and ItLnerant >iatchud Groups 



Pre Post Pre ?oat 
Mean SP Mean SD Mean SD * Mean SD 

74.6 15.75 93.8 27.23 73,1 22.15 94,5 28.95 
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TABI^ 13 

t-Tasts for Mean Differences between Pretreatinant and 
Posttreatment Data on the Visual Motor Integration Test 



Pre-'Resourca Pre--Resource Pre-Itinerant 



Pre- Itinerant ^Ppst""Re source Po s t- 1 tine r an t 

d t values Gain t values Gain t values 
3,5 .59 19-2 2,50* 16.4 2,39* 



* p< ^05 
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The mean gain for the resource room subjects was 19.2 months, and 
16.4 months for the itinerant group. Both of these gains were statis- 
tically significant paralleling the number of months of remediation in 
each group* 

The results clearly indicated that both groups at both the pre and 
poattreatment tasting performed in a similar way, and both groups 
gained on the average significantly. 

4* Iowa Tests of Basic Skills . In addition to improvement in the basic 
psychological correlates of learning, it is important to measure improve-^ 
ment in academic achievement. 

Most of the paper and pencil tests measuring school achievement are 
p>rimarily geared to second grade or higher. In District 54 the testing 
program includes the adininistration of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
beginning at the. third grade level. Since Iowa Tests are given only 
at or above the third grade, only scores for the 13 subjects of the 
third grade at the beginning of remediation are available. The small num- 
ber of subjects would cast some question on the validity of these findings. 
Achievement scores were secured on nine subtests i vocabulary, reading, 
spelling, usage, total language, computation, arithmetic problem solving, 
total mathematics, and the composite score* 

Means and standard deviations for the Iowa subtests for the matched 
resource and itinerant subjects are presented in Table 14, Mean differ- 
ences between pretreatment and posttreatment grade placement scores 
along with t values for significant differences on the two conditions 
and the two groups are presented in Table 15* 

Inspection of the means for the two matched groups suggested that the 
resource room children consistently performed better than the itinerant 
group at both pre^ and posttreatment testing. However, these differ- 
ences are not significant except in one subtest. The mean gains for the 
resource group ranged from 1.0 years to 1.9 years, and from 1,0 to 1,3 
for the itinerant group. The mean gains for both groups reached 
statistical significance. However, when compared with the number of 
months of remediation for each group, even a gain of 1.4 years in 2,1 
years for the resource subjects is not encouraging. 

The results suggested that the groups performed relatively equally on 
the pretreatment and posttreatment testing, and both groups improved 
significantly, although at a rate that continued to lag behind normal 
achievement gains. 
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TABI£ 14 

Means and Standard Deviations of Grade Placement Scoras on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills for the Resource and Iclnerant Matched Groups 



Resource Itinerant 



Pre Post Pre Poat 



Subtea ts 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Vocabu Lary 


2.7 


1.09 


4.6 


1.45 


2.1 


.74 


3.4 


1.01 


Read tog 


3.1 


.76 


4.2 


1.37 


2.5 


.88 


3.5 


1.01 


Spel ling 


2.6 


.93 


4.1 


1.39 


2.0 


.89 


3 .3 


.87 


Usage 


2.8 


.88 


3.8 


l.Ol 


2.0 


.58 


3.1 


.95 


TotaL Language 


2.7 


.88 


3.9 


1.08 


2;2 


.84 


3.2 


.77 


Compucation 


3.1 


.95 


4.0 


1.04 


2.4 


1.07 


3.5 


1.01 


Problem Solving 


2.7 


.81 


4.3 


1.49 


2.7 


1.25 


4.0 


1.44 


Total Mathetnatics 


2.9 


.78 


4.2 


1.18 


2.5 


1.13 


3.8 


1.17 


Composite Score 


2.8 


.84 


4.2 


1.10 


, 2.3 


.94 


3.5 


.91 
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TABLE 15 



t-!ists tot Mean Differsncis between Pretreitient and 
Posttreitment Grade Plicenient Scores on the Iowa Testi of Basic 
Skills for the Resource Room and Itinirant Matchid Groups 



(df ^ 12) 





Pre 


-Resource 


Pre-Reiource 




dnirant 






vs. 


vi. 


vs. 


Subtests 


Pre-ltinerant 


Post-lasourci 


Post- 


Ltinarant 




d 


t viluis 


Gain t values 


Gain 


t valuis 


Vocabulary 


.6 


L55 


1,9 3.59** 


1.3 


3.34** 


Reading 


.6 


L82 


1.1 2. 50* 


1.0 


2.35* 


Spilling 


.6 


1.54 


1.5 3.07** 


1.2 


3.13** 


Usage 


.8 


2.38* 


1.1 2.69* 


1.1 


3.15** 


Total Language 


.4 


.99 


1.3 3.24** 


LO 


2.85* 


Computation 


.6 


1.54 


1.0 2.31* 


LI 


2.34* 


Iroblim Solving 


.9 


,20 


1.5 3.15** 


1.3 


2,14 


Total Mathiiatics 


.4 


.89 


1.3 3.09** 


L2 


2.38* 


ffltBDosite Sflore 


.5 


1.25 


1.4 3.58** 


1.2 


2.89* 



* P(.Ol 
** p< .05 



Discussion 



The basic question to which this chapter is addressed is? Can children 
with specific Isarning disabilities be served as effectively with the 
condDined diagnostic^rainedial-consultative program in their own schools 
as they can by being bussed to another school for the resource room 
program? Of equal importance is the questions Can significant changes 
be effected in these children with either of the special programs? 

The findings suggest that the two progr^s are equally effective in 
most areas of measured psycholinguistic abilities, visual perception^ 
visuals-motor integration, and language and arithmetic achievement 
skills. The groups did riot differ significantly when they started, 
although the itinerant group scored higher on most variables. Post^ 
treatment differences between the two groups were significant on only 
four variables, all in favor of the itinerant group* On most of the 
abilities measured, the progr^s appeared to be equally effective for 
both groups* 

Turning to the efficacy of the programs, to the gains within each group, 
it is apparent that an increase in all areas was accelerated for both 
groups* In general, this increase was greater for the itinerant group 
than for the resource group* Gain scores for the itinerant group 
reached statistical significance, while the gains for the resource 
group did not* The lack of the significanca between the groups after . 
remediation appears to be an artifact of the statistics involved 
rather than a lack of change in the means of the groups. The large 
variances in the data reduced the significance of the change in the 
means . 

Although the two groups did not differ signlficanly on most variables 
in the post^remediation data, the greater gains of the itinerant group 
in most areas are of interest. It is apparent that the rationale. for the 
finding of greater gains for the itinerant group than for the resource 
group cannot be found in differences in teaching methods, or in the 
skills of the teachers. Similar methods and materials were used for 
both groups, and the training and eKperience of the learning disability 
teachers appeared to be equivalent* It would seem feasible that the 
removal of the child from the school in which he "belongs" would create 
problems in the new school which would interfere with the efficacy of 
the special program. These problems seem to involve the self-perception 
of the child, his peer relationships toth at home and at school, and 
the possibly negative attitudes of the regular classroom teacher in the 
new school who knows the child "does not belong here . " The most 
important of these seems to be teacher expectancy* Since both the resource 
room program and the itinerant program involved placement in a regular 
classroom, and parttime placement in the special class, the attitude 
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and expectancy of the regular class teacher was critical to the success 
of the program. It is possible that the teacher in the building nomally 
attended by the child was more accepting of deviant children who 
"belong" in the building than the teachers in the building to which the 
child was bussed. The adjustment to tho new school may also have 
been critical to the child's rate of remediation* The emphasis in 
the itinerant program on the involvement of the regular class teacher 
may also have been a reason for the differences in gain scores. 



Conclusion ^ 

Since learning disability programs are relatively new, there have been 
no previous studies which have compared similar organizational plans ^ 
i.e., resource vs. itinerant. The primary cpncern of educators at the 
moment is with the efficacy of any special program for the child with 
a specific learning disability. The results of this study indicate 
that gains can be effected in psycholinguistic abilities, visual per- 
ception, visual-motor integration ^ and achievement by both special 
programs. They suggest that the preferred method of providing service 
to the children is by means of an itinerant teacher. 

In terms of the numbers of children served ^ the gains in basic psycho- 
linguistic processes and school achievement ^ plus the expense, time, 
and inconvenience, it is concluded that the itinerant program could be 
more desirable in districts of comparable size and proKimity of schools. 

Since the resource room did not show superiority to the itinerant program, 
but rather some inferiority, it would appear that an itinerant program 
is preferable. This conclusion is reached because an itinerant program 
is easier to administer, does not require bussing of children to schools 
containing resource rooms, and possibly because greater responsibility 
is placed on the regular school program. 
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Chapter IV 
Characteristics of tha Population 



As the field of learning disabilities has begun to mature professionally, 
it has becoma apparent that many of the difficulties in the field are the 
direct result of the heterogeneity of the population. It can be hypothe-- 
sized that this heterogeneity may stem from the multiple etiological 
factors inwlved and/or from the combinations of process problems which 
may underlie the aberrations in learning seen in the child. Undoubtedly, 
some of the heterogeneity is due to confusion surrounding the operational- 
izing of the definition of learning disabilities. Many students now 
labelled learning disabled could more precisely be described as children 
with learning probrems associated with below average intelligenoe , poor 
teaching, lack of motivation /mobility, etc* " 

Extensive reviews of the research literature dealing with characteristics 
of the population and with the efficacy of remediation programs yield 
conflicting or confusing results. These conflicting results may be a 
function of the diverse populations or of the unique subgroups of the 
heterogeneous population included in each study. The conflicting results 
have been a function of the fact that different subpopulations were invol« 
ved. The results may be applicable only to a limited undefined segment of 
the total learning disabilities population. Even after a very careful 
selection of only those research efforts which meet stringent criteria of 
scientific standards of ^ research, the lack of statistical or educational 
significance between populations^ studied makes conclusions difficult to 
draw. If research is to be useful for educational planning^ the types of 
children studied must be conceptually comparable to those recognised by 
educational specialists as the unique target population of learning dis-- 
abled students. 

The problem in deriving replicable research knowledge appears to stem 

from the difficulties in delineating subgroups within the total population. 

The urgent question which needs resolution is^ 

Are there clusters of abilities and disabilities which accurately 
characteriEe subgroups within the total population? What are the 
psychoeducational dimensions of these subgroups? If more homogeneous 
clusters can be isolated, can the nature of these component dis-- 
abilities be further investigated? 

If answers to these questions can be derived from the data, it may be 
possible to predict which remedial methods and materials might be effective 
for each subgroup. Until individual differences between subgroups can be 
defined, the most accurate statement that can be made about most methods 
and materials is that they work for some children and do not work for others. 
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In an effort to delineate clusters of disabilities and abilities within 
the sample, the data from WISC's, WPPSI's, Stanford^Binets , iTPA's and 
frostig Tests of Visual Perception were processed in several different 
ways I 

1. The Matching Profile progrmn, using Cohn^s 
recoiranendation, a coefficient of profile similarity; 

2. ' A step-wisa factor analysis^' 

3. Discriminate Analysis; 

4. Veldman's adaptation of Ward's Hierarchial Grouping. 

The first three procedures were inappropriate and inconsequential due to 
methodological problems involving characteristies of the data, nmber of 
caseS/ etc. 

In the case of the Matching Profile program, it was determined that the 
number of cases was insufficient. Although this technique was not feasible 
to use in this study, it would seem to be a useful approach for the 
researcher who has a large number of cases profiled. Emphasis is placed 
on the test score rather than on the normative aspects of individual test 
scores. 

A principal axis factor analysis using on the diagnosis was also 
accomplished. The factors v/ere rotated to obtain an orthogonal simple 
structure. This analysis did not yield results which could be meaning-- 
fully interpreted and empirically verified. Unique factorially defined 
disabilities may not eKist. Instead, a profile of strengths and weak- 
nesses may characterize subgroups of learning disabled children* Thus, 
this factorial analysis approach to the data was not pursued further. 

in a further attempt to determine if discrete disability patterns were 
present in the children, several profile analyses were run on various 
combinations of their test scores and other relevant data* The technique 
of profile analysis found most applicable to these data was Donale J. 
Veldinan-s (1967) adaption of Ward's fJlerarchical Grouping (1963). "The 
purpose of the program is to compare a series of profiles (over a series 
of variables) , and "to progressively associate them into groupings in 
such a way as to minimize an overall estimate of variation within clusters' 
(Veldman, 1967). In other words, the purpose of the program is to identify 
groups of clusters of profiles that are made up by combining maximally 
similar elements, so that the differences between two or more profiles in 
a given group would be as small as possible* 

The Hierarchical Grouping program works on the absolute distances 
between profiles, found by summing the squared differences between corrcs^ 
ponding scores in the profiles and dividing by the number ^of profiles 
being examined. Thus, starting with 66 profiles, the Hierarchical Grouping 
program, in step'-wise fashion, comiDined the closest two profiles and sub-- 
sequently the most similar profiles until it arrived at a single group 
of profiles containing all of the original data* At each step along the 
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way, the program computes the amount of error made by GOrribining each 
successive most similar profile into the group. This error index is the 
previously mentioned sum of the squared ,dif f erences between the corres- 
ponding elements in the profiles divided by the number of profiles being 
compared. In the initial cot^inatione of profiles this error term was 
relatively small, but as the grouping proGess continued it became larger/ 
in this case from 2,83 to 54*42 over 63 levels and then it jumped to 100.29 
when another profile was added* This large increase in the error term 
indicated that a dissimilar profile had been added, and that prbfiles com- 
bined up to that time were in fact the n^st homogenaous grouping of the ' 
profile* 

Although' the method seems suitable for this population of subjects # it 
provides no statistical basis for inferring the stability of results to 
other samples* It is primarily descriptive of the data in a particular 
sample^ 

In this way it was determined that the subjects clustered must accurately 
into four groups as presented in Figure 5. 

Group 1/ consisting of 11 subjects # 10 males , 1 female; 

Group 2, consisting of 30 sub j acts ? 28 males , 2 females; 

Group 3, consisting of 13 subjects, all males; 

Group 4, consisting of 15 subjects, all females* 

The profiles of the four groups on WPPSl/wlSC/Binet Intelligence Quotients # 
ITPA Psycholinguistic Quotients , and Frostig Perceptual Quotients are 
presented in Figure 5- Because of the variability of the means and the 
standard deviations among the four tests, the absolute scores were con- 
verted to profiles of standard deviations in order to make them comparable* 
It is interesting to note the profile similarity in the lower three groups / 
(2,3,4,) with the all-female group similar to the other two groups composed 
primarily of males* There does not appear to be patterns of disabilities 
characteristic of either boys or girls* One group (group 1) composed of 10 
boys and one girl differs completely from the other three groups both in 
level and shape of the profile. 

The mean chronological age of groups 1, 3, and 4 was 6^7; the mean age 
of group 2 was 7=7* The full year's difference in chronological age in 
this group did not appear to alter the characteristics of the profile 
of the group. Since quotients were used in this analysis, level differ- 
ences were not reflected as they would have been if age scores had been 
used. 

The similarity in profile shape in Groups 2, 3, and 4 is particularly 
notable. Among the 58 subjects with IQ-s below the mean (96*2, 83*3, 
87.9) the language deficit as measured by the ITPA is severe* Group 2 
is below the mean of the ITPA* Group 3 is more than 2 standard deviations 
, beow the mean, and Group 4 is almost 2,5 standard deviations below the 
mean on the ITPA, In Group 2, for eKample, the IQ's fall at the 45th per- 
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centile, but linguistic abilities are below the 15th percentile. It would 
appear that language heavily weights the lowered IQ scores for these groups 
They appear to be gradations of linguistic deficits. 

In Group 2 the only significant deficit in the profile is in iinguistlc 
skills. Both IQ and perceptual quotients are modal. The same is true of 
Group 3 1 there are no suggestions of perceptual problems in these two 
groups. Perceptual skills are appropriate for general skills. In all 
three groups scoring below the mean in IQ^ the major deficit appears to 
be in language skills , not in perceptual skills. 

It is apparent that Group 1 differs sharply from the other three groups* 
The subjects in this group scored above the mean on both the IQ measure 
and on the ITPA^ but almost one standard deviation below the mean on the 
perceptual measure. In cognitive and linguistic abilities they fell to 
the 20th percentile. This would appear to be strong evidence that a 
normatively severe perceptual problem may be sufficient to cause a great 
deal of difficulty in school, in spite of above«average intelligence and 
adequate language development. It should hm recalled, that all children 
in their sainple were identified as having specific learning disabilities. 
In attending to differences between the males, and the females (Groups 3 
and 4) , it would appear that the girls who liave language problems may not 
be as diverse a group as boys with similar language problems* 

More detailed information on the types of language deficits present in 
these subjects is presented in Figure 6, The largest group (N-48) is 
Group 2 whose scores on all ITPA subscores eKcept auditory decoding fall 
below the mean. This group shows specific deficits in the AssoGiation 
Process* They appear to be a group of slow-learners with Association Pro- 
cess deficits. 

The second largest group (N^39) Is Group 1, whose scores on the ITPA are 
all above the mean except for visual and auditory sequencing. These appear 
to be above average IQ subjects with deficits at the automatic-sequential 
or perceptual level. They appear to be bright "leaky buckets*" 

The past group appears to contain the subjects with the most severe 
learning disabilities charaoterized by ITPA scores more than one standard 
deviation below the mean, except in visual decoding which is ,5 standard 
deviations below • There are wide discrepancies between" subscores ranging 
from a low scaled score of --2,45 on auditory^vocal association to =*47 
on visual decoding, a range of almost 2 standard deviations. This group 
is characterized by a severe auditory channel deficit. 
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Sunmiary 

Ward*s Hierarchical Grouping technique appears to be a most suitable 
technique for identifying subgroups within the total learning disability 
population. It clusters subjects on a dimension attended to by the prao^ 
titioner, i,e. eievation of scores. High scores and low scores me an some- 
thing at an absolute level. It is a clinical approach to the data which can 
be used with no restrictions imposed by the size of the standard deviation. 
It does not obscure differences as do many parametric approaches* 

There appear to be four subgroups within the population. Three of these 
subgroups are characterized by below average intellectual and perceptual 
fiinctioning and severe language deficits . The language deficit appears to 
depress intellectual functioning in all three groups. Since perceptual 
functioning was at the same level as general intellectual functioning, there 
did not appear to be a perceptual deficit in these groups. In only one group 
did a perceptual deficit appear to be significant. This was the group char^ 
acterized by above average general intellectual and linguistic functioning 
with a severe visual perceptual deficit. 

In seeking additional information about tne nature of the linguistic deficit, 
three clusters were identified using ITPA subscores as the data. The largest 
group appears to be made up of slow learners with association process dejeicits. 
The second group is made up of bright subjects with sequencing deficits at 
the autCTnatic^aeguential or perceptual level. The third group was charac-* 
tarized by below average linguistic functioning with extreme discrepancies 
wnong the siibtests and severe deficits in the auditory process. 

These groups appear to have relevance for educational planning. The group 
composed of bright subjects with adequate linguistic skills, but deficits 
in perceptual skills, might benefit from visual perceptual training as an 
adjunct to an individualized academic program which capitaliEes on the 
above average intellectual and linguistic abilities. The training should 
address itself to the many functions at the automatic-'sequential or per- 
ceptual level, including memory, discrimination, closure, figure -ground, 
form constancy, spatial orientation, etc. In this way, the trainability of 
some of these functions may be substantiated by further research. 

For two of the other three groups, perceptual training does not seem to be 
indicated, since the scores of the perceptual and intellectual tests are 
modal. The major deficit in all three groups is in linguistic functioning 
which would indicate that emphasis would need to be placed on language 
development. For the largest group of subjects with deficits on the ITPA, 
the most severe problem is in the association process. Educational program- 
ming would need to include activities to encourage concept development, 
classification and generalization skills in both the auditory and visual 
channols. 

The lov/Qst group of most severe language deficits eKhibit deficits in 
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the auditory channel* Remediation would need to be directed at the 
problems in auditory decoding, auditory^vocal association^ and auditory'- 
vocal automatic functions* A multisensory approach to learning may enhance 
intersensory transfer. 

If the results of this study are replicated with similar findings, the 
field of learning disabilities may be able to gather empirical data and 
build a research base which would apply to the subgroups within this 
extremely heterogeneous population and resolve much of the confusion which 
now permeates the field. 
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CimPTER V 



Psydhoeducational Characteristics of Children 
In Developmental First Grade Classes 



Indrqductlon 

The focus on children with specific learning disabilities engendered 
by the research and dernonstration project in Schaumburg District 54 
led quite naturally to a concern with early identification and a pro= 
gram of prevention. This chapter will describe a derivative of the 
learning disabilities project, the developmental first grade program, 
and will include the philosophy of early education, the selection 
process, the treatment plan, the cognitive and perceptual character- 
istics of children selected as being not ready for first grade, and 
the effects of the treatment plan on these cognitive and perceptual 
processes. 

One of the most conunon, and yet most questionable practices in educa^ 
tion is the practice of placing children who are not ready to succeed 
in an academic program in first grade. The other alternatives, of 
repeating kindergarten, or remaining out of school until readiness 
for success in first grade develops, are equally unsound and lack a 
base in either research or theory. 

Although readiness, especially for reading and academic learning has 
been a controversial subject, current thinking accepts the fact that 
maturation unfolds in continuous interactions with environmental sti- 
mulation* If this is true, the educator cannot afford to wait passively 
for maturation to occur, especially in those children who have not 
responded in a normal way to their preschool and kindergarten envi- 
rormients. Nor should the child be exposed to a kind of instruction 
that is clearly inappropriate to his particular stage of growth. It 
becomes incumbent upon the schools to match teaching methods to the 
child's specific developmental needs. - 

To admit very immature youngsters into first grade, where their 
chances to succeGd are slim, and where, at the very beginning of their 
school careers, they are eKposed to the damaging eKperience of failure, 
is highly undesirable. The psychological stresses experienced by 
children who are not ready for the educational demands of first grade 
have been described by many researchers. Allowing non-ready children 
to enter first grade, in the belief that they will outgrow their dif- 
ficulties, is a procedure fraught with haaards. Immature first graders 
do not necessarily catch up, but instead they tend to fall further 
behind (Olson, 1944) . 



'Immature children's developmental timing is usually atypical, Gallagher 
(1966) has suggested that developmental imbalances may account for 
learning disabilities in young children. At kindergarten age they may 
be unable to benefit froin a normal reading readiness program. Repeating 
kindargarten would give them an additional year in which to mature, and 
might thus have certain advantages, but it would not provide the in- 
tensive and specific training they need. Promotion into first grade, 
on the other hand, would not solve their problem either, since the 
pace in first grade is usually too fast for those youngsters who are 
ready to learn, but are as yet unable to cope with organized reading 
and writing instruction at the conventional age. 

As a direct result of four years of experience with children with 
special learning disabilities in Schaumburg District 54, it became 
apparent that non-ready children do not need a reduced program such as 
they would receive if they repeated kindergarten • They are desperately 
in need of an intensified program if they are to overcome the disabilitie 
which have already Impeded their academic progress. 

Such an intensified program, involving idantif ication of children with 
learning problems at the kindergarten level, and specific remadiation 
the following year, was provided in the developmental first grade pro- 
gram in Schauunburg Elementary District 54. 

In the spring of 1967, 60 children were selected who met the criteria 
for admission to the new classes. The treatment plan proposed as part 
of this program consisted of three variables i reduced class mizm, with 
IS children per teacher; careful teacher selections and a specially 
modified curriculum, with heavy emphasis on language development. 

It was administratively and financially feasible to cut normal first 
grade enrollment in half because the developmental first grade program 
mat the criteria established by the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Socially Maladjusted Classes, Section 7.01A of 
the Illinois School Code, This section defines the socially maladjusted 
as children with *'poor social adjustment associated with such -f actors 
as cultural deprivation, educational retardation, population mobility, 
sociO'Qconomic considerations, and inadequate school opportunities.'* 
The children were considered to be educationally retarded. The State 
Office reimbursed the school district at the rate of $4,000 per pro- 
fessional worker, • 

The i^ossible outcomes that were foresoen ranged from extremely op- 
timistic to eKtremely pessimistic i 

1. immodUtG placement in a regular first grade for those children 
who, in Soptember, did not seem to need such a xerogram. It was antic- 
ipated that some children would change dramatically over the summer ^ 
or that: the screening process would have identified some children who 
uoamod not to need the spocial program, 
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2. Placement in a regular first grade during the year, if success 
with the normal academic curriculum could reasonably be predicted, 

3. Promotion to a regular second grade the following year, if the 
problem areas could be sufficiently remediated in the developmental 
first grade. 

4. Placement in a regular first grade next year, where* success 
rather than failure could be predicted. Thus, for those children 
who could be expected to repeat first grade, the two years of success 
would replace the usual one year of failure followed by one year of 
dubious success. 

5. Special class placement in one of the existing programs for 
children with special learning disabilities. 

Objectives 

This chapter has four specific objectives i 

1. To describe a method for screening kindergarten populations to 
identify high-risk children; 

2. To examine and describe the patterns of psychollnguistic develop- 
ment found in children judged as being not ready to succeed in the 
regular first grade prograjn; 

3. To outline an approach to treatment; 

4. To evaluate the effects of the program. 
Selection Criteria 

Because of the numbers of children involved in the kindergarten 
program (1,200), and the limited special education staff available, 
it was necessary to utiliEe screening devices which could be used by 
classroom teachers, with a minimal amount of involvement of psycholo-- 
gists, social workers, or psychoeducational diagnosticians. A five-' 
stop screening procedure was devised which provided samples of four 
kinds of behavior? 

1, A measuro of the child* s behavior in a group situation over an 
extencJecl perLod of time-; 

2, A mGasure of the child's behavior in a one-to-one situationi 

3, A measure of the child's ability to function on a papar-and- 
pf3ncil task; 

^1. A moatjuro of speech and languagG cltwelopment. 
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The fifth step involved a full staff conference in which all variables, 
including other alternativas to special class placement/ could be - 
weighed* 

Using this procedure, those children judged by their teachers to be 
not ready to succeed in an academic first grade program were placed 
in one of four developmental first grades* 

A carefully designed time table was followed for the screening of 
1,200 kindergarten children. At the initial orientation meeting, the 
program was described in detail, and copies of the Teacher Estimate 
were distributed to each teacher, along with the "Guidelines for 
Estimating Pupils Abilities" (Kirk, 1966) (Appendix A) . This one- 
page instrument was filled out for all students about whom the kinder- 
garten teacher had some question about their ability to succeed in 
first grade. These rating scales were graded by the psychoeducational 
diagnosticians, and the scores adjusted for chronological age differences. 

Those children who scored below 40 were then tested individually by 
their kindergarten teacher, using a modification of the Behavior and 
Development Screening Scale (Haring and Ridgeway, 1967) (Appendix B) . 
This test samples the child's perfomance on a variety of tasks, 
including speech, language, auditory discrimination, auditory per- 
ception, auditory memory for meaningful and non-meaningful material, 
visual discrimination, visual^motor integration, laterality, and eye- 
head coordination. All children scoring below 80 on this scale were ' 
considered potential candidates for placement in the class. 



The third step in the screening procedure involved the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test (Hildreth, et,al., 1965) routinely given to 
all kindergarten children in the spring of the kindergarten year. Only 
those children scoring below the 20th percentile ware considered to 
be in need of placement in the developmental first grade. 

In addition, the Speech Correction Department in District 54 devised 
a speech and language evaluation which included some items similar to 
those included in the School Readiness Test (Harper s Row, 1964), an 
articulation test, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The child 
was seen individually by the speech correctionist who administered 
this screening scale. 

From the group of children considered eligible on these four screening 
measures, final selection of the 60 children to be placed in the classes 
was made at a staff conference attended by the principal, kindergarten 
teacher, special class teacher, the psychologist, the psychoeducational 
diagnostician, the social worker, the nurse, and the speech correctionist. 
All available information concerning the child, including the health 
history, the social history^ and reports from other agencies were 
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considered in the final selection process* With those children who 
could conceiyably adjust to the regular nurriculum^ the deciding factor 
in soma cases was the availability of a very strong first grade teache 
Those children selected for the spGcial classes met the following 
criteria in additiDn to those outlined above i 

1. Existence of a problem in adjusting to the demands of the regular 
curriculuin, primarily associated with educational retardation i 

2. The presence of at least one of the following characteristics in 
association with the academic, emotional, and/or social adjustment 
IDroblems i 

a. Slow social and/or physical maturation; 

b. Poor motivation for attendance or participation in kinder-, 
garten program; 

Poor communication ability; 
d* Inability to comprehend or follow directions; 
e. Problem with socialiEation with his peers; 
f- Poor familial-cultural background; 

g. Poor fMilial relationships and attitudes toward child or 
school. 

•j 

3. The ability to profit from and learn in the developmental first 
grade. 

Subjects 

Using the above criteria, 60 children , or 5% of the total kindergarten 
population/ were selected for placement in the four special classes* 
Of the 59 children who were finally placed, 35 were boys and 24 were 
girlfe. The mean chronological age was 72*5 months (6*0), with a 
standard deviation of 3,6 months* 

Slightly over 50% of the children were from large families, defined 
as having four or more children* The majority of the subjects were 
in the middle of the family constellation, with older and younger 
siblings close in age. Most of the children were emotionally iimnature 
as evidenced by numerous reports of poor inner controls, eKcessive 
dependency, short attention spans, and the inability to function 
in a group situation. 

Ins t r ume n t a^t ion and Evaluation ' 

In order to determino the psycholinguistic characteristics of children 
judged by their teachGrs as being not ready to succeed in the regular 
first grade program, the following instruments were used during the 
developmental first grade yean 
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1. The wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPFSI) , 
an individually adjiiinisterQd intelligence test which yields 10 subtest 
scores as well as a verbal I.Q,, a performance and a full scale I.Q 

2. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, an individually 
administered diagnostic test of nine areas of psycholinguistic develop- 
ment v/hich yields language ages and a psycholinguistic quotient (PSl^Q) 
which can be plotted as a diagnostic profile; 

3. The Frostiy Developmental Test of Visual Perception, a paper-'and- 
pencil measure of five areas of visual perception which yields percept 
tual ages and a perceptual quotient; 

4. The Visual-Motor Integration Test (VMI) , a paper-and^pencil form- 
copying test, which yields a VMI age and a VMI quotient; 

5. The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, an individually administered 
test oi the child's ability to hear the fine differences between words, 
which yields a score interpreted as adequate, inadequate, or invalid. 

All of these tests were administered at the beginning of the school 
year to the 59 children in the developmental first grade program. All 
but the WPPSI were administered at the end of the year and were reported 
as posttreatment data. Differences between the groups were reported 

^^?sted for significance using the t^-test, analyses of variance, 
and "F" tests. Intercorrelations of all variables have been calculated 
and reported. 

Treatment Plan 

Of the three elements in the treatment plan (reduced class size, 
careful teacher selection, and a completely modified curriculum), 
the most critical variable seemed to be teacher selection. All four 
teachers had many years of exic^^ience at the primary level, ranging 
from nine to twenty-one year- ^ in addition, all\had accumulated many 
graduate hours of credit, and ..';o had completed their master's degrees 
in reading. They had the ability to work with young deviant children. 
By reducing the class size to 15, these master teachers were given the 
opportunity to function at^maximum efficiency, and to develop and 
implomont the curriculum* 

During the summer of 1967, ^:he teachers worked with an expanded cur- 
riculum committee to develop a modified curriculum. It was decided to ^ ' 
incorporate eleme.nts from both kindergarten and first grade, and to 
involve programs specifically dasigned to devslop cognitive, percep- 
tual , language, and motor skills. 

The classes were scheduled much like all other first grades in thc3 
building, starting ^at 9iOO A.M. and running until 2i30 P.M., with 
a half-'hour for lunch. The children were picked up by bus and trans- ^ 
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portQd to one of four schools which opGrated'the special classes. At 
the and of the year, most of the children ware transferred back to 
one of the 15 eleitientary schools noCTnally attended by the children in 
the community. 

The effectivoness of this type of treatment plan can be determined from 
the data collected at the beginning and end of the school year. The 
important question which cannot be answered from this data involves 
the probable outcome if the children had been placed in a regular class. 
Would the srime results have occurred as did occur in the developmental 
tif.^t grade? The lack of a control group during the first year of the 
i:.rogram precluded a definitive answer. For that reason, the program 
was modified the second year to include both experimental and control 
groups. The results of this comparison will be presentGd at a later 
_date. However, the results which are included in this report indicate 
that significant changes can be effected through the type of treatment 
plan described here. 

Results 

The results of this program are disnussed under the following headings i 
1) General Intellectual Functioning; 2) Psycholinguistic Abilities; 
3) Visual Perception; 4) Visual-Motor Integration; and, 5) Auditory 
Discrimination . 

1. General Intellectual Functionincr. Table 16 presents the means and 
standard deviations of scaled scores for each subtest of the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, as well as the verbal, 
performance, and full scale i,Q.*s- Their intercorrelations are pre^ 
sented in Table 17, ^ Mean scale scores are presented graphically in 
Figure 7* , 

An inspection of the moans revealed that the performance of the develop-^ 
mental first grade children on the WPPSI was below the average per for-- 
mance of the standardisation sample. The average full scaie I.Q. was 
90, with a verbal I.Q. of 90, and a performance I.Q. of 92. 

Analysis of variance results for differences between subtests and sub-^ 
jects scores are presented in Table 18. 

DifferGnces between the 10 subtests reached statistical sigj . ■ ".cance 
^^56/504 ^ 6.94; p < .01). This significant statistic indicates that 
the children in the developmental first grade, in terms of general 
intellectual functioning, constitute a heterogeneous group. 

Differences among the 10 WPPSI subtests were statistically significant 
^^9/504^ 6.71; p^.Ol). This significant P suggests that the profile 
of the 10 mPQi subtests is not flat. Multiple comparisons for mean 
differences a .^ng pairs of subtests indicated that the Arithmetic 
subtest was significantly (p^.Ol; except Arithmetic vs. Similarities 
p<.05) different from all other subtests except Information, Animal 
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Table 16 

Means and Standard Deviations of WPPSI Scaled Scores, 
Verbal XQ, Performance IQ and Full Scale IQ 



WPPSI Subtest 



SCALED SCORES 



Means 



S.D, 



Information 
Vocabulary 
Arithmetic 
Similarities 
Comxirehension 
Animal House 
Picture Completion 
Mages 

Geometric Design 
E31ock Design 



9.1 
6.9 
8.7 
9.0 
8.1 
9.4 
9.2 
9.8 
7.7 



2 . 26 

3.14 

2.34 

3.06 

2,89 

3.14 

2,93 

2.86 

3.51 

3.01 



Verbal IQ 
Perf orriiance IQ 
Full Scale in 



89, 7 
92.3 
90.0 



14 . 08 
14.11 
13.75 



85 
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Table 18 

Analysis of VariancG 
for the Scaled Scores of the Ten WPPS.T Subtests 
for 59 DevelopmGntal First Grade Children 



Source of: j 

Variation ' df MS P 

Sutajects 59 38.92 6.94* 

Subtests 9 40.24 6.71* 
Error 504 5.80 



* P<^01 
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House, and Block Design. Also, Block Design was significantly different 
from Geometric Design (p<.05). 



2- Pgycholinguistic Abilities , Tha means and standard deviations of 
thG language ages for the nine subtests and total language age for the 
prtstreatmont and posttrGatmGnt data on the Illinois Test of Psycholin-^ 
guistic Abilities are presGnted in Table 19. Figure 8 shows graphically 
these means. The intercorrelations for the pretreatment data are 
presGnted in Table 17. a perusal of the ITPA performance indicates 
that: mean language ages for all subtests and total language age scores 
of the devGlopmental first grade children are below the meon chrono^ 
logical age of the group (72.5 mosj. This discrepancy is reflected 
in the psychoiinguistic quotient of 84, 

Analysis of variance of pretreatment data as well as posttreatment data 
(Table 20) reveals that the mean differences among the subjects averaged 
over the nine subtests reached statistical significanGe (Fsb/464 « 3*54? 
P<.01), This result indicates thst children in the developmental first 
grade constitute a psycholinguistically heterogeneous group. 

The F values for mean differences among the subtests for both the pre-- 
treatment and posttreatment data were statistically significant, suggesting 
that the ITPA subtest profile is not flat at the start of the proiect, 
nor is it flat after nine months of treatment* 

To examine the nature of the differences among the subtests, mean 
differences among all possible subtest combinations were tested by 
means of Scheffe^s (1953) method. For the pretreatment data the standard 
error for the difference was 2.73, The only comparisons which reached 
significance were Auditory Decoding vs. Vocal Encoding (S value ^ 12.3, 
with 8/464 df; p^.Ol), Auditory Decoding vs. Motor Encoding (S value ^ 14. 
P<.01), Visual Decoding vs. ' Motor Encoding (S value ^ 11.6; p<.05), 
and Auditory Decoding vs. Auditory Vocal Sequencing (S value ^ 11 8 
P< ,05) . 

For the i^osttroatment data, the standard error for the difference was 
2.39- Auditory Sequencing differed significantly from ^11 other subtests 
(p<.05), except from Visual Sequencing (p<f.01). Mean differences 
between Auditory Decoding and Visual Sequencing also reached statistical 
significance {p<,05). 

The effects of the remediation upon psychoiinguistic abilities were 
assessed by eKamining gain scores between pretreatment and r^osttreatment 
data. In Table 19 are t values for the mean differences between pre- 
treatment and posttreatment data for the total language age and sub- 
test language ayes. Table 21 shows t values for the psychoiinguistic 
quDti 3nt , 
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Table 19 

Means, Standard Daviations of tm Language Ages (in tnonths) 
of Pre- and Posttreatnient and Gain Scores 
for 59 Developmental First Grade Children 





Pretreatniint 
Mean SO 


Posttrefl 
Mean 


.tiiient 


Mean Gain 


t Values 
(df=57) 


^Auditory Dacoding 


70.6 


17.52 


81.3 


15.91 


10.7 


3.33** 


Visual Decoding 


68.0 


18.66 


80.3 


14.60 


12.3 


3.92** 


Auditory Assocation 


63 J 


13,30 


78.6 


13.76 


15.3 


6.7 ** 


Visual Association 


66,6 


14.40 


79.9 


14.26 


13.3 


4.99** 


VQcal EncQding 


58.3 


18.55 


79.2 


19.22 


20.9 . 


5.93** 


Motor Encoding 


56.4 


17.60 


74.7 


21.57 


18.3 


4.99** 


Auditory MtOMtic 


5L7 


18.20 


73.9 


17.74 


12.2 


3,58** 


Auditory Saquincing 


58. S 


17.13 


61.9 


12.63 


3,1 


1.Q3 


Visual Ssquencing 


51.2 


12.83 


71.2 


13.35 


10.0 


4.07** 


Total Languaga Age 


SIJ 


11.74 


74.8 


• 9.96 


13.3 


14.30** 



**p(.01 



' Table 20 
Analysis of Variance 
of ITPA Language Age Scores of the Nine Subtests 
for 59 Developmental First Grade Children 

Pretreatment Posttreatment 

Source of 

Variation d£ MS F df MS F 

Subjects j 58 779.21 3,54* 55 922*29 5.80* 

Subtests 8 1364.50 6.19* 8 2253,00 14.17* 

Error 464 220.30 440 159,05 



*P ( . 01 
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Table 21 

Psycholinpistie Quotients j Perceptual Quotients 
and visual Motor-Integration Quotients 
tm 59 Developnientil First Grade Children 



Pretreatraent Posttreatmant Mean t 
Mian SD Mean SD , Gain (df= 



ITPA PsyGholinguistic Quotiint 83,5 13,16 92.2 14.24 8.7 6.60' 

Froitig Perceptual Quotient 84.2 11.24 93 J 12.62 9.5 5.64 

Visual Motor Migration Quotient 81,8 11.47 ' 86.6 7.05 4.7 3,95 



*p ,01 



Mean gains for iisycholinguistic xjuotlcnts, the total laiiguagG age, 
and the sub tests, QKcept for Auditory Vocal Sequencing, were statis- 
tically significant (p<.01). Inspection of the mean gains indicates 
that the group, in an eight month period, achieved the greatest gain 
in the encoding process (21 months in Vocal Encoding and IS months 
in Motor Encoding) and in the association process (15 months in Auditory 
Vocal Association, and 13 months in Visual Association) . In Auditory 
Vocal Sequencing, the gain was three months in an eight month period. 
In the other subtests, the mean gains ranged from 10.0 to 12.3 months. 
The psycholinguistic quotient, wliich reflects the rate of psycholin- 
guistic development, increased from 83.5 to 92.2, a gain of approK- 
im.ately nine points. 

Contrasting the gains in psycholinguistic abilities with the intervening 
time, it can be said that the special educational intervention accel-- 
eratod the rate of psycholinguistic development of the children sub-- 
stantially . 

3. visual Perception . Table 22 presents the means and standard 
deviations of the age scores for the five subtests of the Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Figure 9 presents these 
moans- graphically . The means and standard deviations for the perceptual 
quotients are presented in Table 21. The intercorrelations of the 
subtests and the percei^tual quotients are shown in Table 17. 

Inspection of the mean ages reveals that at the start of the project 
the perceptual development of the children averaged more than a year 
below their chronological ago. The perceptual quotient/ reflecting 
the rate of development, was 84 (the expected average rate is 100) . 
Analysis of variance revealed that all five subtests were uniformly 
low (Table*23) . 

Analysis of variance for the posttreatment data showed that Eye-Motor 
Coordination differed significantly (p^.Ol) from the other subtests, 
except Figure Ground, It was also found that Figure Ground was sig- 
nificantly different from Form Constancy (p<.05)/ Position in Space 
(p<.01), and Spatial Relations (p<.05). 

The performancG averaged over the five subtests was significantly 
different for the various subjects ^^^q/022 ^^0*^2; p<.01). This 
finding suggests that the children in tnS developmental first grade 
are heterogeneous in terms of visual perceptual development. 

Evaluation of the changes in perceptual development which occurred 
during the developmental first grade year was accomplished by com-- 
paring the pretreatment scores to the posttreatment scores. Gain 
scorGs and t values for significant differences between pretreatment and 
posttreatment data are presented in Table 22 for subtest age scores, 
and in Table 21 for perceptual quotients. For an eight month period, 
the gains on Form Constancy (22.1), Position in Space (20,8)/ and 
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Table 22 

Maans and Standard Deviations of Frostig Aga 
Equivalants (in months) of Pri and Posttreatinent for 59 Developiientil Pirst Grade Childran 



Pretreatinent 

FroStig Tiiti Mean SD 



Eya-Hotor Coordination 


59,1 


10.48 


figure Ground 


58.1 


12,07 


Porra Constancy 


50.2 


17.98 


Position ill Spaee 


62.2 


11.12 


Spatial Rilations 


61.7 


10.31 



Posttraatniint ■ Mean t Values 
Mian SD Gain (df=55) 



69.4 13.15 W.3 4.61* 



73.3 


14.71 


15.2 


6.04* 


80.3 


16.15 


22.1 


6.17* 


83.0 


13,11 


20.8 


B.93* 


80,8 


12,02 


19.1 


9.18* 



*p(.01 
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Table 23 
Analysis of Varianci 
for Mean Diffifencas among the Five Frostig Subtests 
for 59 Developiiiental First Grade Children 

i 

Pretraatment 

SourGi of 

Varianca df MS F 



Subjects 58 10882.16 60.12* 55 463.78 5.00* 

'Subtasts 4 225.25 L24 4 1872,08 20.33* 

Error 232 181.02, 220 92.09 



Posttreatinent 



df MS F 



Spatial Relations (19,1) were uneKpectedly large- The perceptual 
quotient, reflecting the rate of development, increased by 10 points, 
from 84 to 94. 

It can safely be said, therefore, that the children improved sub- 
stantially in their level as well as in their rate of perceptual 
development during the developmental first grade program. The gains 
in visual perceptual development in most of the subtests were more 
than twice that which would have been eKpected, These gains are 
even more dramatic in view of the slower rate of development during 
the preschool and kindergarten years. 

4, visual Motor Integration . In the five month interval between 
pretesting knd post testing, the mean age on the Visual Motor Integra^ 
tion Test increased from 61.4 to 67.2 (Table 24). The mean age gain 
on visual motor integration was statistically significant (t ^ 5.3; 

p <.01). The visual motor integration mean quotient (Table 21) 
increased from 82 to 87, The five point mean gain was statistically 
significant (t ^ 3.95? p^.Ol), suggesting that the rate of develops 
ment of visual motor integration skills had been accelerated significantly 

5, Auditory Discrimination . Clinical findings and research indicate 
a close relationship between auditory discrimination abilities and 
the ability to learn phonics (Ames and Ilg, 1965; de Hirsch, 1966). 
For this reason, supported by the findings of language deficiencies 
by the speech correctionists , the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test was administered. 

At the start of the project, 11 children, or 19% eKhibited adequate 
auditory discrimination as measured by Wepman 's test (Table 25)* 
The remaining 81% had invalid or inadequate auditory discrimination 
abilities. After eight months of remediation, 61% of the children 
had adequate auditory discrimination, and 39% exhibited inadequate 
or invalid discrimination scores* 

Of the 18 children who had invalid auditory discrimination scores 
during pretreatment testing, six had adequate, eight had inadequate, 
and four had invalid scores at the time of the posttreatoent testing. 
Of the 28 children with inadequate auditory discrimination abilities 
at the pretreatment testing, 18 had adequate and 10 had either 
inadequate or invalid auditory discrimination scores at the end of the 
X^roject (Table 26) . 
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Table 24 

Means, Standard Deviations and the t Value 
for Pretreatment and Posttreatment Ages 
on 59 Developmental First Grade Children 
on the Visual Motor Integration Test 



Pretreatment 



Posttreatment 



Mean 61 . 4 

SD 6.51 



67.2 
6.53 



t values 
df^SS 



5.3^ 



^p< ,01 
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Table 25 

Pretreatment and Posttreatment Performance 
of 59 Developmental First Grade Children 
on Wepman's Auditory Discrimination Test 



Pretreatment Posttreatraent 
f % f % 



Invalid 18 32 8 14 

Inadequate 28 49 14 25 

Adequate 11 19 35 gi 
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Table 26 

Changes of Performance on Wapman's Auditory Discrimination Test 
from pretreatment to Posttreatment 
for Developmental First Grade Children 



Pretreatment 



18 Invalid 



Posttreatment 



^ 6 Adequate 
8 Inadequate 
4 Invalid 



28 Inadequate 



18 Adequate 
6 Inadequate 
4 Invalid 
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Discussion 



The finding of large standard deviations on inost variables confinned 
the clinical observation that young children with learning disabilities 
are a heterogeneous group of children* Not only are there group 
differences which distinguish these children from children without 
learning disabilities, but there are individual differences which 
distinguish each child with a learning disability from the other members 
of his group. Although the patterns of functioning presented in this 
study are based on mean performances for the group/ the means seem 
to describe very few children in the, group* For example^ the pre- 
treatment mean on the vocal encoding subtest of .the ITPA was 58 * 3 . 
The standard deviation was 18.55, This would mean that tTO-thirds of 
the children would fall between a low score of 40 and a high score of 
77 • This is an extrCTiely wide range, and is indicative of a wide 
range of abilities between the subjects* Thus/ the mean seems to 
describe very few children. They seem to be quite different from 
each other and to be idiosyncratic unto themselves* 

.In the analysis of group data^ the findings of deficits in quantitative 
thinking / in the storage of information, in the learning of a sign- 
symbol association, and in visual perceptual abilites may suggest a 
deficit in the ability to manipulate concepts in such a way that new 
ideas and new relationships can be deduced. This deficit may reflect 
a deficit in Spearman's "G" factor and may suggest a generalized accul- 
turation factor as the basic deficit in this group of children. *This 
may be due to the large family structures # in which the children 
interact in a more limited way with their parents and receive less 
language stimulation from the adults in the home, 

' Some support for this hypothesis is found in the patterns of deficits 
on the ITPA, and in the specific gains made as the result of the 
experiences built into the modified curriculum of the developnental 
first grade. , . 

These children apparently understand what they see and hear at a ■ 
higher level than they can express themselves, or than they can store 
the information* This was apparent in their performahce on both the 
WPPSI and the ITPA, Their strengths on these tests appear to be on 
measures involving Guilford's Convergent Semantic Production factor 
(N.M*)j and the factor involving the Evaluation of Figural Units 
(E.FtU,), Deficits appear to involve the factors of Visual Memory for 
Figural Units (M.F.u,), Auditory Mmory for Symbolic Units (M.S*U.), 
and Divergent Production of Semantic Classes (D,M*C.). The encoding 
dificits seem to lend themselves to most significant change (21 months 
in Vocal Encoding, and 18 months in Motor Encoding), suggesting that 
their early. experiences did not provide adequate opportunity for the 
development of expressive language in these children* However, the 
large standard deviations make it necessary to say that some children 
change dramatically in these abilities, and some do not change at all* 
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The changes in Auditory-Vocal Association , which is similar to the 
Similarities subtest on the WPPSI, also suggest that the early 
deficits may be due to lack of experienbe with this type of task, 
Botff Similarities and Auditory-Vocal Association correlate highly 
(*55 and ,70) with the psycholinguistic quotient and total language 
age, and may have had a significant effect on the lowered scores as 
well as on the reported increases. 

Some of the other intercorrelations found with this data need to be 
studied carefully for the additional insights that can be gained on 
the relationships among the variables studied. For instance^ it was 
difficult to understand how the children could score high on Vocabulary 
on the WPPSI, and low on Vocal Encoding, since the two tasks seemed 
quite similar. The correlation of :34 would not indicate a close 
correspondence^ however. In analyEing the two tasks, it became ap- 
parent that one task involves the number of responses, whereas the 
other is concerned with the quality of the response and not the 
quantity of responses. 

The apparent disabilities in auditory discrimination reflect in part 
the immaturity which was apparent in inany of the children. Even on 
a one-to-one basis, it was difficult to be certain that the children 
understood the directions. Many of them did not have the concepts 
of "same" and "different" which are required in this task. The dis- 
tractibility of the children and their inability to screen out ex- 
traneous auditory stimuli made this test of questionable value as a 
measure of auditory discrimination in /thii group of children. In 
addition, the deficits in short term inemory made it difficult for them 
to remember the directions. Emphasis needs to be placed in the 
kindergarten program on the training of auditory discrimination abilities 

The findings of this study have important implications for changes 
in the emphasis of the kindergarten curriculum. In general, these 
non-ready children seem to be "bottled up" children/ to be passive 
receivers of information. Perhaps this is a by-product of the many 
hours most of them have spent in front of a television set in their 
prrichool years. The kindergarten curriculum needs to concehtrate 
on the verbal and motor expressive abilities ^ providing opportunities 
for the children to develop latent speech and language abilities. 
Additional emphasis also needs to be placed on the development of 
visual and auditory perception, particularly on auditory discrimination. 
It would appear that the kindergarten programs offer an ideal time to 
introduce a clinical approach to education, wherein the cognitive style 
of the learner can be matched with the cognitive demands of the task. 
It would appear the emphasis in the kindergarten program might well 
switch from the traditional focus on socialization and maturation to 
an emphasis on the developmental imbalances that appear to be present 
in some children. Full use of all specialists available in the schools, 
i.e., speech correctionists, psychologists, social workers, learning 
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specialists, etc,, during the kindergartan year may facilitate the 
necessary clinical approaGh to the education of young children with 
specific learning disabilities. 

Summary 

This study of the cognitive, perceptual, and psycholinguistic develop- 
ment of 59 high-risk children^ placed in a modified first grade sought 
answers to three guestionsi 

1* Can kindergarten teachers identify children who are not ready for 
the academic first grade curriculuin, with a minimum of help from 
specialists? — 

2. what patterns of psycholinguistic development are found in this 
group of children? '[ 

3. What significant changes can be effected in a modified first grade 
through the remediation of specific deficits? 

Kindergarten Screening and Identification Procedures , If the criteria 
outlined in the screening procedures used in "the spring of the kinder- 
garten year are followed, approximately 5% of the kindergarten population 
can be effectively identified by their teachers as being 'not ready to 
succeed in the regular academic first grade curriculum, with approx- 
imately 60% being boys, and 40% being girls* The major responsibility 
for the identification of these children is carried by the kindergarten 
teacher, with consultative help from the psychologists, the psycho- 
educational diagnosticians, the social workers, the nurses, and the 
speech correctionists* Final eligibility is the result of a group 
decision, supported by all pertinent data gathered by each member of 
the staff conference. 

Patterns o£ Cognitive , Psycholinguistic , and Perceptual Development . 
The large standard deviation scores on all measures' atTtes ted to the 
heterogeneity of the children in this group • Although data about the 
differences in the means has been presented in detail, the size of the 
variances suggests that the case studies may give more meaningful 
..information than data gained from the use of parametric statistics* 

Although the range in I.Q, as measured by the WPPSI was from 72 to 
119, the mean full scale I,Q, of 90 was below the average performance 
of the standardization sample. Relative cognitive strengths appear 
on those subtests concerned with vocabulary, comprehension, picture 
completion, mazes, and geometric designs* Relative deficits appear 
to be on those subtests concerned with information, arithmetic, 
similarities, animal house, and block design* Unlike the standard- 
ization sample, there is a pattern of cognitive weaknesses and relative 
* strengths on the WPPSI which produces a profile which is not flat* 
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The profila of psyaholinguistic abilities as measured on the ITPA also 
presents a pattern of abilities and disabilities in a group of children 
whose mean language age for all subtests and total language scores 
are below the mean chronological age of the group, reflectad in the 
psycholinguistic quotient of 84* They constitue a psycholinguistically 
heterogeneous group of chilren. Relative strengths appear to be in the 
decoding process^ both auditory and visual. Disabilities are apparent 
in the encoding process and in auditory sequencing* Although scores 
on both association subtests are higher than the encoding subtests, 
the differences did not reach significance* 

Visual perception, as measured by the five subtests of the Frostig 
Test, appears to be more than a year below the chronological age 
of the group, as reflected in the perceptual quotient of 84, A 
pattern of strengths and weaknesses was not apparent, with all five 
areas being uniformly low. 

Similar data were obtained on the Visual Motor Integration Test, with 
the mean VMI age of the group more than a year below the mean chrono^ 
logical age* 

Auditory discrimination abilities, as measured by the Wepman Test, 
appeared to be invalid or inadequate for 81% of the subjects. Of those 
tests which were valid, half of the children had inadequate auditory 
discriminatipn abilities* 

The patterns of abilities and disabilities appear to be consistent 
across all maasures* Non-ready children appear to have a pattern of. 
specific abilities and disabilities, to be passive receivers of in- 
formation, to have inadequate abilities to store the information ^ and 
to have specific deficits in both visual and auditory perception. 
However, large variations within the group suggest that these children 
are a heterogeneous group. 

The Efficacy of the Developmental First Grade in Remediation of Deficits * 
Although a fairly clear pattern of strengths and weaknesses is apparent 
in this group of non-ready first graders, the most important question 
involves the change that can be effected by the special program of the 
developmental first grade. 

The results of this study indicate that this is a psycholinguistically 
heterogeneous group of children, both before treatmant and after 
treatment* The ITPA profiles are not flat, either before or after the 
developmental first grade year. The psycholinguistic quotient which 
reflects the rate of psycholinguistic development, increased significantly 
from 83 to 92, a gain of nine points. Total language age increased 
13 months in^ eight months, from 61 to 74, All subtests except Auditory 
Sequencing increased significantly, with gains ranging from 10 months 
to 21 months. Greatest gains were achieved in the association process 
and the encoding process. It can be concluded that this special educa- 
tional intervention has accelerated the rate and increased the level 
of psyGholinguistic development in this group of children. 
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The deficits in visual perception improved significantly over the 
eight month period, with the change being reflected in the inorease in 
the perceptual ,quotient from 84 to 94. Gains on all subtests ware 
significant, ranging from 10 months to 22 months* It was conGluded 
that the subjects improved substantially in their level as well 
as their rate q£ visual perceptual development. 

The rate of developinent was not increased in form copying abilities 
as measured by the Visual Motor Integration Test, although the mean 
gain for the group was significant^ as reflectea on the increase in. 
Visual Motor Integration quotient from 82 to 87. 

Auditory discrimination abilities aiipear to be remediable, with 61% 
of the subjects able to achieve a score of adequate on the posttreat^ 
ment testing, whereas only 19% of the children had developed adequate 
auditory discrimination abilities at the time of the pretesting, 
Howevej^, 22 of the children were still rated as having inadequate or 
invali^d^ tests at the end of the developmental first grade program* 

Changes in psycholinguistic- quotients, perceptual quotients, and 
visual motor integration quotients indicate that the rate of the 
development of these abilities can be changed significantly with the 
modified first grade program. These gains are even more dramatic in 
view of the slower rate of development in these subjects during 
the..presahQol and kindergarten years. Significant changes were noted 
on all variables measured, except auditory memory. The number of months 
gain in all cases was greater than would have been anticipated from a 
group of normal children over the same period of time. The develop- 
mental first grade appears to provide a vehicle for ef^"^ti4^1y 
remediating the specific deficits found in children /judged to^^e 
not ready to succeed in an academic first grade program,^ It is 
possible that modifications of the goals of the kindergarten program 
and of the curriculmn could facilitate this clinical approach to 
young children with specific learning disabilities. \ / 
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CHAPTER VI 



Behavior Patterns 



Although the differences and changes in cognitive and perceptual 
functioning reported in Chapters III, IV, and V are important for 
children with learning disabilities, the resultant changes in the 
rate of academic achievement are even more significant* HDWever, 
these areas constitute only a part of the total problem of managing 
these children in the public schools. The behaVdioral characteristics 
of these children are an integral part of the diagnostic and r©p[rjtdial 
dileirana* 

Many authors have highlighted the importance of the interpersonal 
and social adjustment of the child with learning disabilities > and 
have attempted to list a set of behaviors which are characteristic of 
these children (Strauss and Lehtinen, 1947i Clements, 1966; Werry, 
1968; Rabinovitch^ 1959) , However, these lists of characteristics 
seem too general, in that they could apply to all children, or too 
specific,. in that they describe a particular subset of all children 
with learning disabilities* Few studies of new groups of children 
have been reported in recent literature* This part of the study in 
*Schaumburg was an effort to systematically investigate the behavioral 
characteristics of children ..identified as having specific learning 
disabilities* 

This chapter addresses itself toi (a) a description of the behavior 
patterns of a group of children who have been diagnosed and treated 
as children with special learning disabilities i (b) a comparison of 
these patterns with personality patterns of emotionally disturbed and 
normal childreni and (c) a study of the effects of remediation upon 
observable behavior. ■ 

Subjects 

Thirty-six children, 32 boys and 4 girls, diagnosed as having specific 
learning disabilities served as subjects. (For the definition and 
criteria, see Chapter II.) The chronological ages at the start of 
the project ranged from 6-2 to 13--0, with a standard deviation of 1-^8. 
Individual intelligence scale scores ranged from 71 to 123, with a 
mean of 96* 0# and a standard deviation of 12*59. Grade placement 
ranged from 1.2 to 7.9, with a mean of 2*8 and standard deviation of 1*67 

The children were all enrolled in the itinerant learning disabilities 
prograjTi/ which involved regular class placement plus individual or small 
group remediation by a psychoeducational diagnostician* For a detailed 
description of the program/ see Chapter II. 
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Data were collected by means of two instruinents^ the Behavior Problem 
Checklist^ and the Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test (Q-BAT) , See Appendix 
B for copies of these instruments. 

The Behavior Problem Checklist (Quay and Peterson^ 1967) included 
58 items representing most of the common problem behaviors of children 
referred to a child guidance clinic* The rater indicated on a three- 
point acale whether each problem behavior listed constituted no problem, 
^ ^^^^ problem, or a severe problem as far as the child was concerned. 

The Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test is composed of 50 cards with items on 
them describing children's behavior. The .items consist of such be- 
haviors as "moods change frequently/" "poor physical coordination," 
"respects the feelings of others," "obeys teacher." 

The rating scale ranges from 1 to 11, wite the lower ratings (1^5) 
indicating that the item is most applicable to the child's behavior. 
The higher ratings (6-11) indicate least applicability to the child. 

The teacher or the mother is asked to place in one pile all the cards 
with statements that are like the child. In a second pile are placed 
all the cards with statements that are unlike the child. In a third 
pile are placed all the cards with statements about which the parent 
or teacher is unsure* The cards are then arranged on a card distri- 
bution board. From the pile of cards containing statements which des- 
cribe the child, the one most like him is selected and placed on the 
square to the eKtreine left of the board. This procedure is followed 
until all cards have been distributed from left to right in descending 
order. By using the scoring sheet, perceived changes in behavior 
in the child can be recorded and computed. 

Both the teachers and the mothers rated the child on both instruments 
at the start of the school year and at the end of the school year* 
The instruments were presented and eKplained by the four social workers. 
Thirty-^four mothers and 32 teachers provided ratings on the children 
in an individual interview situation, ■> , - 

Statistical Treatment = 

Ratings on each instrument (131 ratings for the Behavior Problem 
Checklist and 231 ratings for the g«BAT) were f 6c tor analyEed, using 
the squared imultiple Gorrelations as communality estimates. Rotation 
of factors was achieved by means of varimax technique (Kaiser, 1958). 
The number of factors to be retained was determined using the criterion 
of "significant gap" in the size of eigenvalues. Factor scores (in 
Z-score form) were computed for each subject on each factor by linear 
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combinations of the ratings weighted by the rotated factor ioadings.. 
The factor scores were used for subsequent analysis. Mean differences 
among the various factors within as well as between raters and condi- 
tions were tested by ineans of analysis of variance (Edwards, 1965), 
multiple comparisons (Scheffe, 1953), and. by paired t-tests* The 
relationships among the various f actor C were expressed in Pearson 
corralation coefficients* 

The results of this study are presented and discussed under the 
following major topics^ (1) factor analysis of the Q^Sort Behavior 
Analysis Test; {2) factor analysis of the Behavior Problem Checklist; 
(3) comparison of profiles of normal, emotionally disturbed and 
learning disabled children^ and (4) effects of psychoeducational 
remediation upon the behavior as measured by the Q^Sort Behavior 
Analysis Test and by the Behavior Problem Checklist as perceived by 
the teachers and the mothers. 

Factor Analysis of Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test 

Four factors were rotated. Table 27 presents the items with high 
loadings on each of the four factors. Factor I suggests the dimension 
of cooperativeness with adults and children, and conformity with 
"conventional" standards. Factor II suggests acting-out conduct 
pr^fblem behavior which is extremely disruptive in the school setting. 
Factor III indicates alertness and sensitivity to the environment 
exhibited by perceptive individuals. Factor IV refers to immature 
and inadequate behavior which usually characterizes the passive and 
withdrawn person. 

The four factors have been tentatively labeled as follows s 

Conformity-Cooperativeness 
Disruptive Conduct^Problem 
Sensitivity-Alertness 
Inunature-- Hypo tonic 

Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations of factor scores 
for mothers' and teachers' pretreatment and posttreatanent ratings of 
the child's observed behavior are presented in Tabie 28* The means 
are graphically shown in Figure 10* To reverse the direction .of Factor 
II and Factor IV, in computing factor scores, the signs of the factor 
loadings were reversed. It should be noted that, since small ratings 
on the Q-BAT indicate behavior which applies to the child, the smaller 
the factor scores, the more descriptive that factor is of the child's 
behavior. Inversely, large factor scores indicate that the behavior 
does not correspond to the factors. 



Factor I 
Factor II 
Factor III 
Factor IV 
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Table 27 

Items with High Loadings on lach. of ths Pour Factors 
ixtractad from the g-Sort Behavior 'A'nalpis Test Data 
: on Liirning Disabled Children 



Factor! Fictor 11 FlGtor III Factor IV 

ConfQrinity-CoQperativeneiss Pigruptive Conduct-froblem Sensitivity-Alertness ' Iniature'Hypotonie 

Cooperates with other Moods change frequantly ,47 Cooperatei with other Daydreams .41 

children .40 . Children ,40 

Coopirates with adults .42 , Mgers quickly ' .36 RiSpecta feelings .46 Moves slowly ,58 

' Obeys school rulis .38 Stton ,51 Alert -.^34 Poor physical 

■ ' coordination .54 

f ■: Obeys mother .40 Talk's too much .40 ' Inquisitive .40 Alert -.51 

Obeys father .35 Craves attention ,51 Usai good Judge- 

lent .37 Little ixprsssion 

in spiich .28 

Uses imagination .32 
SpeeGh is adeguati,43 

Concintrates well .23 



Obeys teacher 


.49 


Cannot stand criticism , .31 


Chiarful 


.63 


Easily discouriged .33 


Liked by other child* 
ren 


.45 




Liked by adults 


.60 


Reacts very emotionally ,32 
Destructive of propirty ,26 


Truthful 


.51 


iisms worried ,29 


Polite , 


.58 


Concentrates mil -.54 


Steals 


-.71 


Self disciplini -,S7 


Destructive of prop- 






. erty 


>.i4 


Uses profanity ^ .23 


Bulliis others 


-,56 


Completes task under- 






■ takin ' -M 


Uses profanity 


-.67 


Can be depended upon ■ -.48 


Disruptwg class- 




Dismptive ' ,33 


' room ; 


•■.36 








Bullies others ' .32 



^eini, Standird Divlitions ind InNreofralmoiii 

for Hmt kem Mtmta] from tha Q BAT for 
TMcliiri' anJ liothiM' - Ritlnp of thi Chlld'i 
Obiirved iSthavior, 
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correlations ^ong Factor scores . Although the factors themselves were 
indapendent of each other, the factor sGores |pr each group (teachers and 
mothers, pre^ and post treatment) aie highly correlated. The high corre- 
lation may be the result of a halo effect, reflecting a generalized 
positive or negative perception of the child. 

Factor 1, the Conformity-Cooperativeness factor, correlates negatively 
with the other three factors, particularly with Factor III, the Sen- 
sitivity'-Alertness factor. 

Inter-rater reliability, as reflected in the correlations between 
mothers* and teachers' ratings in both pretreatment and posttreatment 
situations, is relatively low, with the exception of Factor I. Correla^ 
tions between factor scores of teachers' and mothers' ratings on Factor 
I were .43 for the pretreatment data, and .55 for the posttreatment 
data. For the other three factors the correlations range from ^,34 
to ,23, with a median of -,05, The low agreement between mothers' 
and teachers' ratings of the child might result from the fact that the 
contacts the teacher and the mother have with a child are in different 
environmental situations and role relationships - 

Rating stability for the pretreatment and posttreatment data (nine=month 
interval) was high for the mothers, ranging from .34 to .89. The sta- 
bility for the teachers was •54 for Factor I and consistently low for 
the other three factors. 

Table 29 presents the results of tests of significance of the differences 
among the factors within each group (teachers - mothers) and conditions 
(pretreatment - posttreatment)* For both pretreatment and posttreatment 
data for the teachers/ it can be noted that teachers perceived disrupt 
tiveness, non-alertness, and iimiaturity as being far more desoriptive 
of the child than cooperativeness-conformity * It must be kept in mind' 
that these ratings are intra-indivldual , and do not suggest that these 
children are more or less disruptive/ iimnature/ cooperative/ or alert 
than other children in their class. No attempt has been made to obtain 
data relating this group to others , 

The pretreatment data for the mothers exhibited the same characteristics 
as that of the teachers. The posttreatment data showed a reduction in 
the discrepancy among the factors, which is r^eflected in the flattened 
profile. 

Inspection of the means as presented in Table 28 and in Figure 10/ 
suggests that teachers perceived the children as more disruptive, less 
alert, more iimnature, and more cooperative than mothers did. The 
differences were significant for the. posttreatment data, and were seen 
as a. trend in the pretreabnent data, (Table 30). 
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Table 29 ^ 
t Valuas for Mean Diffarencas Mong Pre'* and Posttraatinent 
Factor Scores for Teaghars and Mothers 
on Q«Sort Behavior Malysls Test Data on Laarning Digablad Childran 



Tiichars Mothare 





Pratraattient 


Posttraatinsnt 


Prstriatment 


Poittriattlfint 




t Valuis (dW2) 


t Viluis (df-27) 


t Values (dfs27) 


t Viluss i&Ml] 


factor I vs factor II 


6.16** 


5,42** 


2.69* 


.01 


Facter I vs Factor III 


, 3,8i** 


2.45* 


1.78 


,01 


Faotor I vs Pictsr IV 


4.19** 


4,99** 


2.20* 


.01 


Factor II vs Factor III 


.17/ 


.20 


,21 


,22 


Factor II vs Factor IV 


1.04' 


1.13 


: ,81 


.01 


Factor III vs lactor IV 


.31 


.67 


.64 




*p<,05j **p<,01 



Table 30 

t-Values for Mean Differences Bstwaen Mother's and Teacher's tetings 
on Four Factors on Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test 
with Learning Disabled Children 



Pretreatment Posttreatmant 
t-Valuas ' t Values 



(d£^33) (df^27) 



Factor I 2. S3** 2,87** 

Factor II .22 2*16** 

Factor III ,4S 2.06* 

Factor IV 1.53 4*41* 

*p < ,05| ** p< .01 
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In summary, the findings of this part of the study can be suimnarized 
as follows I 



1* The Q-^BAT yields four factors with this group of learning disability 
children I Pactor %, Conformity^Cooperativenessi Factor II, Disruptive 
Conduct-^Problemj Factor III, Sensitivity-Alertness i Factor IV, 
immature'-Hypotonic * 

^2* Teacher-mother reliability was low except for Factor I, 

3. Nine month stability (before and after remediation) was relatively 
high for the mothers and consistently low for the teachers except on ' 
Factor I, 

4. At the outset of the project, both mothers and teachers perceived 
the child's behavior as more disruptive, less alert, and more immature 
than cooperative. After nine months of remediation, teachers ranked the 
four factor areas as they did in the beginning of the project. Mothers, 
however, saw significant improvements in the four areas, with the result 
that the profile became flat. >■ 

5. Both before and after remediation, the teachers perceived the child's 
behavior as more disruptive, less alert, more immature than mothers did. 
They also rated the child as being more cooperative than the mothers did. . 

Factor Analysis of Behavior Problem Checklist 

A total of 131 ratings were analysed. Items which were noted in less 
than 5% of the cases were eliminated from the analysis • Of the 24 items, 
with a frequency of occurrence of less than 5%, 13 were of a physiological 
nature, such asi diaziness, skin allergy, stomachaches, etc/ The 
remaining can be categorized as psychological behaviors such as the 
following I doesn't know how to have funi behaves like a little adult; 
temper tantrmnsi truancy from school i depression, chronic sadness; 
aloofness, social reserve; destructiveness in regard to his own and/or 
others' property; negativism, tendency to do the opposite of what is ^ 
requested; impertinence, sauciness; profane language, swearing,, 
cursing; prefers to play with older children; specific fears, e.g., 
of dogs, of the dark. The remaining 34 items were intercorrelated and 
subjected to factor analysis. Four factors were extracted. Items with 
high loadings on each of the four factors are presented in Table 31, 

Factor I suggests aggressive, hostile and contentious behavior. Factor 
II indicates jpassivity, introverted and withdrawn behavior. Factor III 
includes feelings of inferiority, laziness, dislike for school, hyper^ 
sensitivity, and lack of confidence. 

Items in Factor IV overlap with the items in the other factors making 
it appear that this factor is not a distinct dimension* In addition 
to item inspection, further support of comparability of the first 
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, three factors deriyed by Quay and Peterson (1966) is suggested by 
Tucker's coefficients of factor similarity (Quay and Quay, 1965)* 
(These coefficients were ohtained by th_e formula ?) 




i J 



where a. and a. are rotated factor loadings 
1 1 



of pairs of factors 



The coefficients are presented in Table 32. It can be seen that 
Factors I, II, and III, as derived by Quay and Peterson (1966) 
in the present study^ exhibit high coefficients of similarity. Also 
Factor IV overlaps with the other factors, but primarily with Factor III 

These results suggest that the propossd schema of three factors, 
unsocialized-aggression, immaturity, and neuroticism=disturbance , 
to describe children's behavior, is generalizable to children diagnosed 
as having special learning disabilities. 

Table 33 Presents the intercorrelations of factor scores for teachers 
and mothers for both pretreatment and posttreatment data. Although 
the factors themselves were orthogonal, the factor scores for each 
group (mothers and teachers) and each condition (pre- and posttreat- 
ment) were correlated for Factor II, III, and IV, but not for 
Factor I. It seams that immaturity and neuroticism were seen by 
mothers and teachers as being relatively undifferentiated* Mothers 
and teachers perceived imnature characteristics as concurrent with 
neurotic characteristics* 

The agreement between teachers' and mothers' ratings was relatively 
low^ ranging from .20 to ,52 for the pretest data, and ,43 to .62 
for the posttreatment data. Stability over a nine month period for 
teachers ranged from ,70 to ,88, and for mothers from *65 to .91, 
Factor I was more stable than the other factors. Teachers and mothers 
saw little change in the child's behavior as judged by the relatively 
high correlations between pre^ and posttreatment ratings. 

In summary, the Behavior Problem Checklist yielded four factors with 
children with specific learning disabilities. The first three were: 

Factor I Unsocialized Aggression 

Factor II . Inmaturity-Hypotonic 
Factor III Neuroticism=Disturbance 

Pactor IV overlappeid greatly with the other three factors. Also, the 
immaturity and neuroticism factors were perceived by the mothers and 
teachers as concurrent behavior. 
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Tabls 32 

Cosfficienta of Factor Si/nllarltyof Behavior Problem Checklist Fating 
for Learning Disabled 'and Smotionally Disturbed Children 

Enotionally Disturbed 
Laarnins Disabled Factor I Factor II Factor III 

Factor I 

Factor I I 

"'■jctni' iTT 

Factor IV 



.?9 
.38 



.22 



.13 

.36 
.8£ 
.71 
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Tabic 33 • • 
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The three factors derived frojn these data with learning disability 
children are similar to factors reported by Quay (1964) with other 
groups of children* This finding suggests that the three''dljnenaional 
modelr i*e*^ unsocialized^aggression, irnmaturity^hypotonic, and neu^ 
roticism--disturbance, is applicable to children with special learning 
disabilities . 

The next section discusses the differences in behavior patterns of 
children with learning disabilities^ emotionally disturbed children, and 
normal children^ utilizing the three-^dimensional* schema described above* 

A Comparison of the Behavior of Normal , Emotionally Disturbed, and 
Learning Disabled Children 

Educators concerned with the educational placement of exceptional children 
daily face the dilenima of answering such questions as "is he emotionally 
d i s turbed, or does he have a learning disability?" "Is he mentally re^ 
tarded, or perceptually handicapped?" "Is it a behavior problem, or 
is it a minimal brain dysfunction?" 

Underlying such questions is the jurisdictional dispute between educators 
and those professions ancillary to education over who should properly 
serve this child. If he is "emotionally disturbed," he "should" be 
served primarily by the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker, and placed in a class for the emotionally disturbed. If he is 
"brains-injured," he "should" be served by the neurologist, the psycho-- 
logist, the school nurse, and put in a class for the neurologically 
impaired. If he has a "learning disability," without evidence of 
minimal brain dysfunction, he "should" be served by the teaching 
profession. If he is "mentally retarded," he "should" be placed in a 
class for educable mentally retarded children. If his problem is 
viewed primarily as a behavior problem, i.e*, he is not psychotic, not 
retarded, and not perceptually handicapped, he should be served by the 
social worker, the guidance counselor, the psychologists and perhaps 
placed in a class for socially maladjusted children* 

implicit in these questions and procedures is the assumption that these . 
groups of children are so different that such dichotomies are possible, 
and that the cognitive, perceptual, psycholinguistic and social be- 
haviors of the children vary significantly between groups, necessi^ 
tating different treatment procedures and treatment methods. 

The present study addresses itself primarily to the assumption that 
learning disabled children can be differentiated from emotionally 
disturbed children in terms of observable social behaviors* Specifically, 
this study compares the patterns of problem behaviors of children with 
learning disabilities, emotionally disturbed children and average 
children* 
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Subj ects. Thirty^siK children with specific learning diaabilities/ 
41 ayerage children, and 100 children in special classes for emotionally 
disturbed served as subjects. The children with specific learning dis- 
abilities are described in detail earlier. The average children were 
selected by the classrooni teacher as being most typical of children in 
regular classes. The OTotionally disturbed children were selected ^ 
randomly from the 441 children studied by Quay, Morse, and Cutler (1966). 
This latter group consisted of children in special classes for 
emotionally disturbed in a variety of school systems. 

Procedure . Teachers- ratings of the child's behavior on the Behavior 
Problem Checklist were obtained. Utilizing the rotated factor loadings 
for the three factors (Conduct Problem, Inadequacy-Iiwnaturity , and Per- 
sonality Problem) as reported by Quay, (1964), factor scores were computed 
for each subject. Linear combinations of the raw scores weighted by the 
rotated factor loadings have been used in subsequent analyses , 

Statistical Analysis , Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations 
. among the factor scores for each group were computed. Two-way analysis 
of variance with repeated measures (Edwards, 1965) was used to test 
mean differences for significance among groups and factors. 

Results . Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for the 
three factors in each group are presented in Table 34. The means are 
graphically presented in Figure 11. Although the factors themselves 
were orthogonal, the factor scores for the groups were highly correlated. 
The correlations for the emotionally disturbed groups ranged from .57 to 
,86, for the learning disabilities group form ,88 to ,92, and for the 
average group from * 86 to .91. . , 

These correlations may reflect a generaliEed attitude, positive or 
negative, toward the children whom they were rating. Although the 
dimensions on which the teacher and the mother were asked to rate the j 
child have been derived independentry of each other, i.e., the pre- 
sence of a behavior on a factor does not necessarily imply the pre- 
sence or absence of a behavior on another factor, ratings of the 
teachers were relatively consistent from factor to factor. 

Table 3 5 presents a smmnary of analysis of variance of factor score's 
for the emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, and average children. 
Mean differences for the three factors averaged over the three groups 
were statistically significant (^2/343 ^^1211,35; p ,01), This sig- 
nificant statistic indicates that the means on the three factors are 
significantly different across the three groups. The mean differences 
for the three groups averaged over the three factors were statistically 
significant (F 2/179 = 581.48; p<.01). This finding suggests that the 
ratings teachers assigned to^ emotionally disturbed, learning disabled. 
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Tabla 34 

Mams, Standird Deviations and Intercorrelations of Factor Scores 
for EiiiotionaUy Disturbed, Laarning Disablefl and Average Children 



Emotionally Disturbed Learning Disabled Average 

(N = 100) (N = 36) (H m 41) 



Correlated with Correlated with" correlated, with 

fiean SD I II III Mean SD I " Ii III Mean sD 



Factor I 27.1 5J1 1.00 12.3 5.14""" 1.00 



3,4 2.83 1.00 



I 

f ^^^^ 1^-6 2.52 .85** LOO S.7 2.52 .92** 1.00 L7 1.34 ,36** 1.00 

Pactor III 13,1 1.94 .57** .78** LOO 5.9 2.37 .88** .89** 1.00 L2 1.20 .86** .91** 1. 



00 



■p<.01 
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Table 35 

of Analysis of Variance of ractor Scores 
for Emotionally Distubed, Learning Disabled and Average Children 



Source of Variation 



Mean Squares 



df 



Groups 
Error (a) 
Factors 

Group X Factor 
Error (b) 



12734.7 
23,62 
5111*9 
694 *8 
4.22 



2 

174 
2 
4 
348 



S81.48** 

1211.35** 
164.64* 



**p < .01 
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and average children across the three factors are significantly different. 
The group factor interaction was statistically significant i^A/^A& ^ 164.6 
p<*01). This result shows that the patterns of the intra^faGtor rela= 
tionships are different for the group main effects. 

The interactions were explored by means of multiple comparisons (Scheffe, 
1957) - Table 36 presents the results of these multiple comparisons 
.between emotionally disturbed^ learning disabled^ and average children 
averaged over the three factors* It can be seen that mean differences 
among the three factors are significantly different for all groups^ 
emotionally disturbed (^2/l&& ^ 985, 54 i pf.Ol), learning disabilities 
■^2/270 ^ p<,01)^ and average children (F^^^qq ^ 44.50i p< ,01). 

These findings indicated that mean ratings assigned to the three factors 
are different within each group. 

Multiple comparisons for mean differences aTOng the three factors 
within each group are presented in Table 37/ The result of these 
multiple comparisons maong factors show thati (a) for the emotionally 
disturbed group all possible combinations^ Factor I vs. Factor II, 
Factor 1 vs* Factor III^ and Factor II vs. Factor III, are signifi- 
cantly different (p<,01)i (b) for the learning disabilities group 
the combinations Factor I vs. Factor II and Factor I vs* Factor III 
reach significance. The combination Factor II vs* Factor III was not 
statistically significant {p<.01); (c) for the average children 
only the comparison of Factor- I vs. Factor II reached significance 
(pC.OS). These findings suggest that- emotionally disturbed children 
are rated differentially by their teachers on all three factors, 
and learning disabled children are rated differentially only on the ' ■ 
first factor. The, prof ile of the average children is relatively flat* 

Summary , These findings indicate that conduct^problem behavior appears 
to be the main characteristic of both emotionally disturbed and learning 
disabled children. 

For the average children, behaviors on the three factors are observed 
with equal frequency. This is also true for the Immaturity-'Inadequacy 
and Personality Problem factors in the learning disabilities group. 
In the emotionally disturbed group, however, ratings on observed be-- 
havior on all three factors occur with different frequency, conduct- 
problem behavior being the most frequently observed, followed by 
immaturity and neuroticism. 

Effects of Remediation upon the Behavior Patterns 



As mentioned in early sections of this chapter, data from the Q-Sort 
Behavior Analysis Test and the Problem Behavior Checklist were Sub- 
jected to factor analysis. The first three factors extracted from the 
Behavior Checklist were tentatively labeled Conduct Problem, Immaturity, 
and Persohality Problem. The four factors extracted from the Q-Sort 
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Table 36 

Suimaries of Analpis of Variance of Jietor S^^^^ ' 
for Emotionilly Disturbid, Leirning Diiablei and iverage Childran 



I 

H 

0 

M. 
I 



Source of Variation 


MS 


M 


'SuBj'iici"'''"'''''"'"''''' 




...... 


Iictors 


5941.81 


2 


Error ■ -■■ _ 


6,03 


1S8 



Learning Disabled Average Children 

"df I ^ ' 



m 



MS 



16.01 70 



df 



4.44** 31.4 35 L95* Lll 40 ■ 7.45 



1.19 80 



*P<.05| **p<.01 
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' ■ ■ ' \ ■ _ \ Table 37 / r ; ^-fr; 

. : - S-^Viluii' for Multiple , Conparieoni, toong thi' FaGtorE;; 
■for Emotionally Disturbed/ Learning Disablad and Averagi Children 
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*p<Oll **p<,01 



Factor- I vs. Factor II 


35.71** 


.. 13,75** 


2M 


Factor I. vs. Factor III ^ ■ 


■ 40.00** , 


'13.33** . 


2.89 


Factor II vs. Fastor ni' 


4.29** ' 


■ ^,42 


.92' 


Sd . 


■ 35 


, .48 


. ,76 
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Behavior Analysis Test ware labeled Conformity-Cooperativeness, Dig- 
ruptive=Conduct Problem, Sansitivlty^Alertness, and Immature-H^potonic, 
Using the rotated loadings, factor scores were computed for each factor 
for the pre-- and posttraatanent ratings for both teachers and mothers. 
The effects of the remediation upon the behavior were studied by com- 
paring the mean factor scores on the pretreatment data and the post- 
treatment data. Paired t tests were computed for mean differences 
between pretreatment and posttreatment factor scores on each of the 
factors for both teachers and mothers* 

Table 38 presents t values for mean differences between factor scores 
for pre- and posttreatment 'for both teachers and mothers on the 
Behavior Problem Checklist* It can be seen that for the teachers, 
the only significant difference is on Factor I Conduct Problem 
^*^32 ^ 2.25; p *05), The posttreatment mean on Conduct Problem 
-factor was higher than it was on the pretfM ' 

The other comparisions did not reach significance, suggasting that 
the teachers saw little change in the child's behavior, after a year 
of remediation, except on the conduct problem dimension. This may 
be a function of resentment on the part of the teacher at the special 
attention being given the child by the learning disability teacher. 
It may also reflect an increase in conduct problem behavior as the 
year progressed, although observation would not confirm this in many 
cases* 

For 'the mothers, although there is a trend for the mean scores from 
the posttreatment data to be consistently lower (except on Factor I) , 
this trend was not statistically significant* Mothers reflect some chan 
in their perception of the child's behavior, reflecting improvement 
in all areas except conduct problem behavior* 

Table 39 presents t values for mean differences between factor scores 
on the Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test for pretreatment and posttreat= 
ment data for teachers and mothers. For teachers, the trend is for the 
mean posttreatment ratings to be smaller than the pretreatment ratings* 
The differences were not statistically significant* For the mothers 
(except for Factor I) , mean differences between pretreatment and post- 
treatment data on the Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test were statis- 
tically s^ignif leant Cp<,05)* This finding suggests that mothers 
perceive the children, after nine months of treatoient, as less disruptiv 
mQre:^^sansitive and alert, and less inmiature than they did at the start 
of the project* Changes in behavior on the Q-=Sort Behvior Analysis 
Test were also assessed by comparing the correlation between ideal 
and observed behavior at the start of the project and at the end of 
the treatment. The correlation was computed by means of the formula 
below: 
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Table 38 

t Values for Mean Differences Between Factor Scores for 
Pre and Posttreatoent for both Teachers and Mothers on the 
V Behavior Problem Checklist 

- - -. - - Teachers ^^^^ Mothers 



t Values t Values 
{df«32) . (df^27) 
Variables 



Factor 


I 


Conduct Problem 


2*25* 


1.06 


Factor 


II 


liranaturity 


.67 


1,38 


Factor 


III 


Personality 


1.52- 


.57 


Factor 


IV 




^17 \ ^ 


,01 



Table 39 

t Valuis for Mean Diffsrences Betwaen Factor Scoris 
on the Q-Sort BiMvior Analysis Test^ for Pre- and Posttreitniant 
■/ . for Taachari and Mothers ■ 



^ Factor I Conf orfflity-eooperativiniii 
Factor 11 Diiruptive-^pnduct Problgi^ 
Factor HI SdnHtivity-Mtoriiis ; ! 
Factor IV Imituri-HypotoniG^^' ■ , , 



Tiachiri , Mothari 
tValuei :t. Values 
■"'(df£32r^""-'1dfsa7) ' ■ ■ 



1.81 


.57 


IM 


2.12* 


1.52 


2.16* 


/.93 


2.15* 



where r is the rank corralation coefficiant D is diffarance 
. between the idaal and obsarved n is the nmnbar of cardE 

For the teachers^ the median correlations for the pre^ and posttreat^ 
kant data ware .01 and ,07 respectively ^ ranging in the pretreat- 
ment^^Hata from ,56 to -,43, and for the posttreatoent data from 
*S5 to -,34, Two-thirds of the children ware perceived by their 
teachers as closer to the ideal at the end of the project than they 
ware at the start of the pro J act. The other one-third either did 

^^^^^^ ' their observed behavior was more discregant from _the 
ideaX fiefiavTor at the end of the project than it was at the outset. 

For the mothers the median correlation for the pretreatment and 
.PH?£ts:e§j^ent dat^^ and ,45_respect^ from .,72 to 

-,62 for the pretreatmant data and ,86 to -,14 for the posttreatment 
data. Consistantly for all subjects CeKcapt one) mothers perceived 
the behavior of the children at the end of the traatment as having 
less disparity from the ideal behavior than they did at the outset 
of the project. 

Summary- .The effects of remediation upon the behavior ratings of 
mothers and teachers on both the Bahavior Problem Checklist and the 
Q-BAT can be smmnarigad as follows i 

1, Teachers saw little change in the child's behavior after a year 
of remediation, except on the conduct-problem dimension, which was 
highpr. in the posttreatment ratings i ^ 

2, Mother s' ratings reflected soma improvement in all areas except 
conduct problem behavior. They perceived the children as less dis- 
ruptive, more sensitive, alert, and less immature, 

3, Teachers and mothers perceived most of the children as closer 
to their ideals at the end of the project, 

plscussion = 

A cursory review o, ^ne extensive lists of the signs and symptoms 
which have been attributed to children with specific learning dis- 
abilities makes.it readily apparent that every behavior that can be 
attributed to any child can also be attributed to these children. The 
children appear to exhibit behaviors , and clusters of behaviors/ 
which are characteristic of children in general and not idiosyncratic 
to one clinical or diagnostic entity. The existence of clusters of 
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behavior in children with specific learning disabilities which form 
a recognizable clinical syndrome needs careful investigation. 



An effort has been made in this study to delineate the behavior 
patterns of these children. One of the main findings of this study 
is that teachers perceive and rate the behavior of emotionally dis- 
turbed, learning disabled, and average children as different. Teachers 
of amotionally disturbed children perceive in their pupils more 
problem behaviors of greater severity ^than do either teachers of learning 
disabled or average children. Teachers of learning disabled children 
perceive in their pupils fewer problems and/or problems of less 
severity than do teachers of emotionally disturbed children. However, 
these problems are more numerous and of greater severity than those 
perceived in children in regular classes, 

The typical child in classes for emotionally disturbed is perceived 
by his teacher as more of a conduct probl^, nrare inmature and more 
neurotic than the typical child in either a learning disability class 
_or.. in .a regular, cla^^ The study suggests that the typical emotionally 
disturbed or learning disabled child exhibits at one time or another 
elements of all three types of behavior (unBOcialized aggression, in- 
adequacy^- immaturity , and neuroticism) with a fruquency and a severity 
which reliably differentiate the two groups from each other and from 
the typical child in the regular class. This finding is in agreement 
with* the results of an unpublished study by McCarthy and Paraskevopoulos, 
Frequency distributions of teachers' ratings showed that of the 58 
items on the checklist, 34 occurred in more than 5% of the children with 
learning disabilities, while Quay, Morse and Cutler (1966) , using the 
more stringent criterion of 10% found 42 items occurring in emotionally 
disturbed children/ The majority of the eight items commonly reported 
with the emotionally disturbed children and not with the learning 
disabled children were physiological or psychosomatic in nature, i,e., 
drowsiness, headaches, stomachaches. Teachers and mothers perceive 
them to be more disruptive, less alert, and more irmnature than cooper^ 
ative. They have frequent mood changes, anger quickly, are stubborn, 
crave attention, cannot stand criticism, are easily discouraged, 
react emotionally, worry, are poorly disciplined, cahnot be depended 
upon, do not respect the feelings of others, daydream, are poorly coor-. 
dinated, etc. Elements of conduct-problem behavior, immature behavior, 
and neurotic behavior are all present in these children. Conduct- 
problem behavior is the most frequently observed, followed by immaturity 
and neuroticism. 

Are these personality patterns different from those of emotionally 
disturbed or normal children? The data suggest that emotionally dis- 
turbed children's behavior looks very much like the behavior of learning 
disabled children, only more so. The same behaviors appear to be pre- 
sent in both groups, but with more severity or greater frequency in 
the emotionally disturbed group. 
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In addition to differencas in levels of behavior, important dif- 
ferences in profiles were found. Analyses of intra-group differ- 
ences on the three factoM siiggest4.d thati (a) the emotionally 
disturbed children as a group exhibit more conduct problem be-^ 
havior than they do either immature or personality problem be- 
havior, and they are more irmiature than neurotic (b) the learning 
disabled children as a group also manifest more conduct problem 
behaviors than they do iimnature or neurotic behaviors {^th of 
the latter dimensions are perceived as being present to the same 
degree); and (c) teachers of regular classes perceive either 
fewer problems and/or problems of less severity than do teachers 
of the other two groups. These problem behaviors are distributed 
relativc^ly evenly over the three factors. 

The findings have implications for the educational management of 
emotionally disturbed and -learni disabled children i - . ..^ 

1. Ratings of the child's problem behavior may be one additional 
criterion to be considered in diagnosis and placement of these 
children. The more problems present and/or the greater the degree 
of severity, the more likely it is that the child's behavior resembles 
that of the emotionally disturbed group. 

a. Since the main behavior problem present in both groups, al- 
though at different levels, is conduct-problem behavior, provisions 
should be made to deal with acting-out behavior, overt-aggressive- 
ness, hostility, negativism, and hyperactivity in classes of both 
emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children. Such pro= 
visions as a crisis room or teacher's aide to help with the manage- 
ment of unsQcialiEed aggression may well be considered in planning 
such programs* 

3. The second-order behavior problem for the typical emotionally 
disturbed child appears to be one of immaturity, inadequacy, with- 
drawal, inattentiveness, dislike for school, etc. The third order 
problem is one of neuroticism, . self-consciousness , lack of self- 
confidence, fearfulness, depression, etc. For the learning dis- 
ability group, both immaturity-inadequacy and neuroticism are of 
equal importance. Therefore, in establishing priorities in terms 
of time, resources, or methods in dealing with^behavior problems 
of these children, liranaturity will have a higher priority than^ 
neuroticism in emotionally disturbed children, but the Bamm 
priority in learning disabled children. . 

It should be noted that the results of this study refer to the typi- 
cal Gmotionally disturbed, learning disabled, or average child. 
Not every child in the groups fits such a stereotype. The dis^ 
persions of the ratings indicate the variations among the children 
within a group and the overlap of children between groups. Therefore, 
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caution should b© exercised in translating the group statistics 
to the individual child. Further / in view of the differing 
philosophies and definitions in establishing classes for emotionally 
disturbed and learning disabled Ghildren across the country, the 
generalizability of these results to other school systems would de^ 
pend on the comparability of the criteria used in the selection 
of the children for placement in the classes. Finally^ it should 
be born in mind that the present study dealt only with teachers' 
and mothers' perceptions of the problem behavior of these children. 
A complete mapping of the areas of communality and uniqueness of 
the emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children must 
wait until information on educational , psychological/ physiological , 
and social characteristics of these children has been secured. 

Can these behaviors be modified as a result of a special program 
of remediation of the learning disability? Since the learning 
problems of these children are often secondary to the management 
problems / this may be a most important question* The data are 
difficult to interpret and even more difficult to relate to real 
life situations in the schools. In essence, the data seem to say 
that teachers saw little change in the children's social behaviors # 
and what change was seen was negative. The children became rnqre 
actings-out* This seems to say that the better the child was able 
to function academically, the more aggressive, was his behavior. 
This cannot be corroborated by observation or commonsense. It may 
be that the teacher had not had a chance to know the child on the 
pretesting and was able to view his behavior with more equanimity 
than at the end of the year. Perhaps the children did become 
restless and less controlled as the year progressed. Behavior at 
home, as rated by the mothers, did improve. The children were 
perceived as less disruptive, more sensitive and alert, and less 
imnature. Additional evidence of behavioral change is given by 
the fact that both mothers and teachers rated the child as being 
closer to their ideal after nine months of remediation. 

Summary 

What are the behavior patterns of children with specific learning 
disabilities? Are these personality patterns different from those 
of emotionally disturbed or normal children? Can these character- 
istic social behaviors be modified as a result of a special pro- 
gram of remediation of the learning disability? These are the 
questions to which this section of a larger study of progranmiing 
for children with specific learning disabilities addressed itself. 

As specific learning disabilities has continued to develop as 
a significant new concept in special education, confusion has 
developed over the existence or noneKistence of patterns of be- 
havior which characterize these children. The early work of 
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Strauss and Lehtinen (1947) emphasized such behaviors as hyper^ 
activity, distractibility , and impulsivity, as being characteristic 
of thair population of brain-^injured children. As recently as 
1966, whan Task Force 1 addrassad itself to the characteristics of 
children with minijnal brain dysfunction (Clements, 1966), it was 
found that relatively little had been done to study the behavior 
of new groups of chilren. In reviewing over 100 recent publi- 
cations, Clements compiled a list of 99 signs and symptoms which 
were said to be characteristic of these children. However, the 
extensive list did not describe a pattern of behavior character^ 
istic of children with specific learning disabilities, but rather 
emphasized the wide variety of behaviors which had been ascribed 
to individual children who comprise this amorphous group. Werry 
(1968) called into question the existence of a minimal brain dys-^ 
function syndrome and suggested that these children exhibit 
behaviors which vary widely from child to child. These opposing 
contentions relate to the problem of classifying children rather 
than assessing them. Classification suggests uniformity in the 
group; assessment emphasizes the individual differences in each 
child. 

The purpose of this aspect of the project was to provide factual 
data about the behaviors of a group of children who had been 
diagnosed as having specific learning disabilities, to compare 
them to other groups of children with whom they have been confused, 
and to determine the effects of remediation programs on these 
social behaviors, . ^.-^ 

Organization of the Study 

In the present study, data were collected about the social behaviors 
of 36 children between the ages of 6 and 13, of normal intelligence, 
in grades one to seven, who had been diagnosed as having specific 
learning disabilities. The subjects were enrolled in a remediation ^ 
program involving regular class placement plus individual or small 
group treatment by itinerant learning disability teachers. 

Teachers' and mothers' ratings of the child's behavior on the 
Behavior Problem Checklist and the Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test 
were obtained. The checklist includes 58 items representing most 
of the common problem behaviors of children referred to a child 
guidance clinic. The rater indicates on a three-'point scale whether 
each problem behavior listed constitutes no problem, a mild problem, 
or a severe problem as far as the child is concerned. Factor analysis 
of the item intercorrelations has consistently shown that three 
basic dimensions underlie the behavior domain sampled by the check-^ 
list. These three dimensions have been labeled as (a) Unsocialized 
Aggression; (b) Immaturity'^lnadequacy ; and (c) Personality Problem. 
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Factor scorQS were computed for each subject by linear combination of 
the ratings weighted by the factor loadings reported by Quay, Morse 
and Cutler (1966) * McCarthy and Paraskevopoulos in an unpublished 
study found a high degree of similarity between the factorial 
structure of the" ratings of emotionally disturbed, learning disabled 
and average children. 

The Q'-Sort Behavior Analysis Test is composed of 50 cards with 
statemehts describing discrete social behaviors. The cards are 
sorted on a distribution board to indicate the applicability of the 
item to the child's behavior, A quantitative* score is assigned 
to the rating which can be analyzed statistically. This instrument 
was then factor analyzed, utilizing the techniques described above. 

Means ^ standard deviatibns, and intercorrelations among the factor 
scores for each group were computed. Two-way analysis of variance 
with repeated measures (Groups x Factors design) was used to analyze 
the factor scores (Edwards, 1965). Scheffe's (1953) method of 
multiple comparisons was used to test the various contrasts for 
significance. 

Results. The results of the study can be summarized under the 
following headings i 

1. Factor Analysis of Q-BAT with learning disabled children; 

2. Factor Analysis of the Behavior Problem Checklist with learning 
disabled children? 

3. A Comparison of the Behavior of Norinal^ Emotionally Disturbed^ 
and Learning Disabled Children; 

4. The Effects of Remediation upon the Behavior Patterns. 

1- Factor Analysis of Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test, Two hundred 

thirty^one ratings by mothers and teachers of the behavior of 36. 

children were factor analyzed and yielded four factors tentatively 
labeled as follows: 

Factor I Conformity'-Gooperativeness 

Factor II Disruptive Conduct-Problem 

Factor III Sensitivity-Alertness 

Factor IV Immature^Hypotonic 

Teacher''mother reliability was low except for Factor I, Nine-month 

stability (before and after remediation) was relatively high for 

the mothers and consistently low for the teachers except on Factor I. 
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At the beginning of the year, both mothers and teachers perceived 
the child's behavior as more disruptiva, less alert, and more im- 
mature than cooperative. After nine months of remediation, teachers 
ranked the four factor areas as they did in the beginning of the 
year. Mothers, however, saw significant Improvements in the four 
areas. Both before and after remediation, teachers perceived 
the child's behavior as more disruptive, less alert," more immature, 
than the mothers did. They- also rated the child as being more co- 
oparative than the mothers did. 

2- Factor Analysis of Behavior Problem Checklist . The analysis 
of 131 ratings yielded the same three faotors as found by Quay 
Morse and Cutler (1966) ; ' 

Factor I tJnsocializad Aggression 

Factor II Inmaturity 
Factor III Neuroticism 

The proposed schema of three factors to describe children's be- 
havior appears, to be generalizable to children with learning dis- 
abilities. The agreement between teachers' and mothers' ratings 
was relatively low. However, both teachers' and mothers' ratings 
showed little change after the year of remediation. 

3 . A Comparison of the Behaviors of Normal , Emotionally Disturbed , 
and Learning Disabled children . Teachers ' ratings on the Behavior 
Problem Checklist were obtained for 36 children with specific learning 
disabilities, 41 average children, and 100 children in special 
classes for the emotionally disturbed. Linear combinations of 
the raw scores weighted by the rotated factor loadings have been 
analyzed with the following results: 

a. Mean differences for the three groups across the three factors 
are significantly different. Teachers rate the subjects in the 
three groups differently, 

b. Conduct-problem behavior appears to be the main characteristic 
of both emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children, 

4. Effects of Remediation on the Behavior Patterns . The effects 
of remediation upon the behavior ratings on both the Behavior Prob- 
lem Checklist and the Q-BAT were analyzed with the following results: 

a. Teachers saw little change in the child's behavior after a year 
of remediation, except on the conduct-problem dimension which was 
higher on the posttreatment rating. 

b. Mothers' ratings reflected some improvement in the child's 
behavior in all areas except conduct-problem behavior. 
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c. Mothers perceived the children to ba less disruptiva, more 
sensitive and a,lert^ and lass linmature after nine months of re^ 
mediation as ranked on the Q-BAT, 

Teachers percGived two-thirds of the children to be closer 
to their ideal child at the end of the project. The other one-third 
either did not change, or moved further from the ideal of the 
teacher , 

e. Mothers perceived all but one of the children to be closer 
to their ideal child after the remediation. 

Implications of Findings for Service Programs 

The results of the factor analytic studies, the comparison of the 
behaviors of learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, and normal 
children, and the study of the effects of remediation on behavior 
patterns leads to some important implications for programs for 
children with learning disabilities* 

Factor Analytic Studies ,of Behavior Problem Checklist and Q-BAT > 
The proposed schema of three factors to de^scribe children's be- 
havior appears to be generalizable to children with learning dis- 
abilities. The behavior problems of children with learning dis^ 
abilities can be discussed more succinctly and understood more 
clearly within this three-dimensional framework. These dimensions 
appear to provide a more useful way of looking at problem behaviors 
than the extensive lists of signs and symptoms which have been 
proposed. This concept seems to have more utility than the labeling 
or categorizing which has been the practice. 

The Q-BAT appears to be an interesting device for collecting in- 
formation about children's behavior in a quantifiable way. Because 
two of the factors are positive behaviors, and two negative, statis- 
tical interpretation becomes hazardous. Clinically it seems to 
be a worthwhile device; statistically, it will require caution. 

Comparison of the Behaviors of Learning Disabled , Emotionally 
Disturbed , and Normal Children , The data confirm the clinical 
intuition of professional workers whose responsibility it is to 
differentiate and place emotionally disturbed and learning disabled 
children. The communalities between the behaviors of the two 
groups make suph a differentiation of doubtful validity. The 
profiles of the two groups of children differ only in level, not 
in shape. The behavioral differences appear to be quantitative, 
rather than qualitative. 

The ratings on the Behavior Problem Checklist may be one additional 
criterion to be considered in the diagnosis and placement .of these 
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children. The mora probleina present, and/or the greater the degree 
of seyerity, the mora likely it is that the Ghild^s behavior raseinbles 
that of the emotionally disturbed group. 

Since the main behavior problem present in both groups, although 
at diffarent levels, is conduct-problem behavior, provisions should 
be made to deal with acting-out behavior, overt aggressiveness, hos- 
tility, and hyperactivity in classes for both emotionally disturbed 
and learning disabled children. Such provisions as a crisis room, 
study carrels, or teacher's aide to help with the management of 
unsocialized aggression may well be considered in planning such 
programs , 

The second-order behavior problems for the learning disabled are 
immaturity-inadequacy and neuroticism. In establishing priorities 
in terms of time, resources, methods, and criteria, provisions will 
need to be made to meet the needs of all three types of behavior, 
the immature, the neurotic, as well as the aggressive. 

Of major importance, the dispersions of the ratings indicate wide 
variations among the children within each group and an overlap 
of children between the groups. Caution needs to be exercised in 
translating these group statistics to an individual child! ?hese 
children seem to be idiosyncratic unto themselves, behavi^rall" 
as well as cognitively, j 

in view of the differing philosophies and definitions used ^n estab- 
lisning classes for emotionally disturbed and learning disablef 
cnildren across the country, the generalizability of these results 
to other school systems would depend on the comparability of the 
progrl^s." " -l«c=tion of the children for placement in the 

It should be borne in mind that the present study dealt only with 
mothers' and teachers' perceptions of the problem behavior of these 
children. A complete mapping of the areas of communality and 
normar'h'lf emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, and • 
norm^al children must wait until information on the educational, 
psychological, physiological, and social characteristics of the 
children has been secured. 

|h£ Effaces g| Remediation on the Behavior Patterns . There appears 
and th^ "gnif leant discrepancy between the perceptions of the mothers 
and the teachers, both before and after remediation. This low agree= 
ment may result from the fact that the mothers and the teachers 
perceived the child in different environmental situations and in 
different role relationships. It may also reflect the fact that 
children behave differently at home than they do at school. The ' 
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awareness of this discrepancy in perception should be an important 
coinpQnant of eyery parent-teacher conference. If the teacher can be 
acutely aware of the fact that the mother may see the child quite 
differently, whether realistically or not, the conference can. be 
structured in such a way that hostility can be avoided or reduced. 

Apparently teachers do not see behavioral changes after a remediation 
period, whereas mothers do. Teachers rate children as more acting- 
out on the posttreatment data than they did on the pretreatment 
ratings. This finding, if valid, casts doubt on the assumption that 
negative behaviors are responses to frustration and failure, and 
that behavior will iinprove as the child becomes more competent in 
academic learning* However, the finding may reflect a reduced 
tolerance on the part of the teacher as the year draws to a close* 
It may also reflect an increase in acting-out behavior on the 
part of the children. It may also reflect antipathy on the part 
of the teachers toward specialised attention being paid to "trouble- 
makers". In any case, awareness on the part of special educators 
of the perceptions of the regular class teachers may suggest that 
public relations work needs to be done, especially in the spring. 
It also suggests that increased efforts and enthusiasm need to be 
engendered in the spring to counteract the end^of^-the^year slump* 

The fact that both mothers and teachers perceived the child as 
being closer to their ideal child is a positive factor that 
can be emphasised in both parent conferences and conferences with 
the classroom teacher. It (may be an opportunity for emphasiEing 
positive behavioral changes and de-emphasizing negative changes. 

The delineation of behavioral patterns among this group of handi- 
capped children continues to need systematic research with new 
groups of children. A complete mapping of the areas of cormnunality 
and uniqueness of this group and other related groups of children 
needs to be explored. If there are clusters of behavior which form 
recognizable clinical entities in this group of children, additional 
data to support this hypothesis is needed. The most important 
finding of this study would support the view that these children 
are idiosyncratic unto themselves/ behaviorally as well as cognitively. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Case Sttidies 



The data gatherad during the course of this study, and presented thus far, 
has been concerned with groups of children, and analyEed largely by para-- 
metric statistical methods* However, on most variables studied, the size of 
the variances has indicated that children with specific learning disabilities 
form a heterogeneous group, and may be quite imlike each other, just as 
many of them may be quite unlike the mean for the group. The statistical 
technique v;hich was desCTibed in Chapter IV (Hierarchical Grouping) was 
an attempt to compare a series of profiles over a series of variables, 
and to progressively associate them into groups or clusters. Even with the 
use of this clustering technique, it became apparent that the application 
of the general scientific method to the problem of children with specific 
learning disabilities may have served to obscure some of the important 
hypotheses which may be advanced as the result of intensive study of a 
particular casa. Thus, it seemed fruitful to apply nomothetic methods 
to several cases from which tentative generalizations or hypotheses have 
been drawn which have been confirmed by the data derived from other cases. 
The cases were also selected to illustrate the heterogeneity evident in 
groups of children with specific learning disabilities. 

The following tentative generalizations have been deduced from these cases i 

1. Efficacy studies which have studied changes within groups of 
learning disabled children using parametric procedures, have ignored the 
heterogeneity of the subjects and the non-normal distribution of the 
variables- Significant changes can be elicited in specific children with 
specialized teaching techniques; 

2. Among the mentally retarded population are some children whose 
retardation is remediable, and who might better be classified and taught 
as children with specific learning disabilities,* 

3. Children can be identified in kindergarten and effective reme^ 
diation provided in a class of 12-15 other learning disabled children; 

4. Children who have been medically diagnosed as aphasics can be 
taught successfully in the public schools, using remediation techniques 
similar to those employed with other children with specific learning 
disabilities; 

5. Some of the studies of the efficacy of remediation have not 
been longitudinal in nature, and have missed significant changes which 
may not occur after only one year of remediation; 

6. Although the "Strauss syndrome*' or hyperkinesis may be present 
in some children with specific learning disabilities, language delay or 
disturbance is a more common symptom in these children; 

7. As is true with other groupt^ of handicapped .children^ short-^-term 
memory deficits are the most common disability found in these children and 
the most difficult to remediate. 
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In tihe aamm studies, the criteria suggested by Kirk (1966) have boen 
followed in dRtarmining the existonca and the extent of the disability f 

1, "In terms of agii scoros thore should be a discrepancy of at 
least three yGars between the high and low points on the profile." 

2, "One can also determine the discrepancy by using a reference 
line of total language ago and determining a special ability as one 
which is years above the total language agc^ or a disabilitv as one 
vjhiah is 1^ years or jncre below tlie total language age." 

3, A psycholinguistic quotient below 80 has also been suggested 
(Kirk and F^araskevopoulos , 1969} as a criterion for determining the 
existence ^ot a disability. 

iNach case study presents the following! 
A Synopsis^ 

Early development and medical background, 
The school history^ 
Pre--remediation assessment ^ 
Rejiiediation , 

Results of remediation, and a 
Chart summarizing the data. 

The three cases selected includes 

Case li Mark A case of mental retardation in a six year old boy, 
with specific learning disabilities in the areas of auditory-vocal assoc- 
iation, and both vocal and motor encoding. 

Case 2 T Robert - A case of receptive and expressive aphasia in a 
hyperactive five year old boy. 

Case 3'_ Clyde A case of a hyperactive first grade boy with 
auditory decoding deficits which appeared to he interforinq with his 
ability to learn in school. 
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Case I 



Mark 



A case of mental retardation in a six year old boy, with specific learning 
disabilities in the areas of auditory-vocal association, vocal and motor 
encoding „ 

I, Synopsis 

This is a case of a boy who was described by his kindergarten teacher as 
a very nervous child. He would shake whenever he was called upon ^ become 
confused, and be unable to answer simple cxuestions. Wlien asked to iinderline 
something in his book^ he would look blankly at his teacher and appear not 
to understand what he had been asked to do. Although originally classified 
as retarded, his intellectual functioning improved in response to remediation 
until he tested out of the retarded range into the dull-normal range, 

After four years of intensive remediation, Mark is functioning at grade 
level in all academic areas* His psycholinguistic quotient has increased 
from 68 to 90 and his 10 from 65 to 87. He will be returning to his neigh- 
borhood school, assigned to a vmrrn, structured teacher who can provide a 
well organized, sequential program in. fourth grade. 

II. Early Development and Medical Background 

Plark is the fourth of five boys, ranging from 6h years older to 4 years 
younger than Mark. His birth was reported to have been normal; he weighed 
nine pounds and color was good. Motor development was within nortnal limits; 
he sat at six months, and walked at one year. Although he babbled normally, 
spGech was soir.awhat delayed, with sentences not being used until he was 
three years old. He had some artiGUlation problems when he entered first 
grade. According to his mothGr , Mark^s problems are similar to those of his 
older brothers, although school records indicated they were good students. 
Mark occasionally rocked in his crib until he fell asleep. He has had few 
illnnnses, with no apparent problems except enlarged adenoids, Mark's 
parents were referred to a pediatric neurologist primarily because of the 
shaking and nervousness reported by the mother and teacher. Neurological 
nxajTiination was entirely normal. There were no localiaing neurologic find-- 
ings that might suggest brain damage. An eleatroencephalogram disQlosed 
minimal bipariGtal spike seizure activity with suggestive 14 and 6 per 
second activity as well, The neuroUigical summary stated: "In view of the 
absence of such symptoms as headache ^ abdominal pains, or syncoxaal episodes 
it was my feeling that no specific treatment was required on the basis of 
the minimal changes^ in the electroencephalogram. I therefore tried to 
re assure the parents and suggested that they continue with special instruction 
at school.'* Although the shaking was brought to his attention, the neurol'- 
agist did not feel that medication was necessary, 
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III. School History ' 

Mark entered the sujtmier kindergarten at floffman School when he was five 
years, eleven months old. Mrs. Kramer, Mark^s summer kindergarten teacher, 
described him as a child who "shook when approached, couldn^t answer simple 
questions, couldn't differentiate between same and different, with a short 
attention span". Mark was happy and contented when not under pressure to do 
or carry out specific directions. He seemed to have a speech problem, 
particularly in articulation. Mark generally appeared easily irritated, 
uneasy, and seldom alert. He was unwilling to assume responsibility and 
uninterested as well as unready for kindergarten materials. He was' not, 
however, a bahavior problem. 

Observed on October 10, 1965, in the first grade classroom, Mark did not 
seem to belong in the class. He was unable to writs his name or to read 
simple labels in the room. Playground behavior showed little social- 
isation ability. He ran in an aimless, floppy way indicating some problems 
in coordination. He could not follow directions in the room nor differentiate 
between same and different. He was rathar quiet and not spontaneous in 
speech or actions. 

Mark did not know his colors, and could not trace letters or pictures 
correctly. He had no correspondence in counting, and could only recognize 
the numberal He could do very little on his own other than coloring. 

Form copying skills were at the three year level. He scored at the 7th per- 
certile on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, 

Mark was tested by the school psychologist and the psychoeducational 
diagnostician at the beginning of the first grade year. On the basis of this 
pre^remediation testing, Mark was placed in the itinerant learning disabilitic 
prograin, and also on the waiting list for the preprimary EMH class, since 
he was found to be eligible for such placement. Because of pecularities in 
his test performance, it was felt that a year in a regular first grade, with 
remediation for one half hour per day by the psychoeducational diagnostician 
would give a period of observation to see if maturation, social development 
and remediation might not produce changes in his total functioning. 

He was retained in first grade, but has been promoted every year since, and 
has been in the primary learning disabilities resource room program during 
first, second, and third grades. During second grade, he spent most of the 
morning in the resource room with a group of second graders. When he .was 
in third grade, he spent one hour a day in the resource room during the 
time his class had reading. 

Mark was also seen regularly by the speech therapist during first and 
second grade for articulation therapy, 

Mark has improved in all areas to the point where he is able to keep up 
with the work of his own grade. He has been placed in a regular fourth 
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cjrada in his home school where ho can continue to be SGrved in the Itinerant 
iQarnino clisabilitiQS pragrain until it has been determined that he will be 
able to succee^d without further helpp 



IV, 



Pre-remediation Diagnosis 



Psychometric and Psycholinguistic Test Data. Initial psy^vhome trie tost 
results obtained when Mark was six years old are presented below and in Table 
40. 



S tanford-'Bine t Intelligence Scale 



Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 



Chronological Ago 6-1 

Mental Age 4-- 2 

Intelligence Quotient 65 

ChrDnological Age 6^1 

Total Language Age 4-^4 

Psycholinguistic Quotient 71 



Frostig Tests off Visual Perceistion 



Mye--Motor Coordination 
Figure Ground 
Form Constancy 
Position in S^^ace 
Spatial Relations 
Perceptual Quotient 



4^-3 

4-^9 
73 



rice cy^-Buktenica Visual Motor Integration Test 



Age Equivalent 



4^4 



Mark was a pleasant- looki ng ^ motorically awkward six year old who was 
functioning below his chronological age in all areas measured. The mental 
ago of 4-4. His range of functioning on the ITPA, from 2--10 to 5--9, was 
comparable to his range on the Binet where a basal had been established 
at 3 and a celling at 7. Similar age scores on the .Frostig and the VMI 
gave further substantiation to the findings. The intelligence quotient of 
65, the psycholinguistic quotient of 71; and the perceptual quotient of 73 
further confirmed the daignosis of mental retardation. 

However, the clinical judgement of the psychologist argued against tliis 
diagnosis. There was a 35 month spread on the ITPA between highest and 
lowest subtest scores, as well as standard score discrepancies oC ^3.00/ 
suggesting the kind of profile found in children with specific learning 
disabilities. 



The pre-remediation diagnosis was i mental retardation with specific 
learning disabilities in the areas of auditory vocal association, vooal 
and motor encoding. The auditory deficits were considered primary, and 
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Jl 


,6S 


,n 


J4 


At least 


Frostii 












Eye-Motor Coordination 


4-3 


5-3 








Figura Ground 


2-6 


5-0 








Form Constancy 


5-6 


6-9 








Position in Space ' 


4-0 


6-3 








Spatial Selations 


4-9 


4-9 








Perceptual Quotient 


?3 
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remediation was aimed at these functions. The Frostig program 
to remediate deficits in visual perception. 



was also used 

percepti 



^. HomQdiation 



The .Rsychoaducational diagnostician and the speech correctionist ooopera- 
pJI^i^i^vlnlh'l ft'"" °' -mediation for Hark, with ^t^^,,, 
dlaonniM auditory areas, and on languaga development, and the 

wnS^r r"^' working on motor and visual functions. Both spacialists 

^^^^^alJ^'/'T'^T ^° ^"^^^ P-^^ ^ the remediation 

program could be oatried out m. the first grade classroom. 

The program of remediation is summarized bslow: 

Visual Perception 

difficultlofM^'T ^""^ sinplest parts of the Frostig program were too 
a^d r^tJ. ' P"-P"blication sheets of the BegirmingPictures 

pd Patterns were used. As soon as Mark could succeed wHhthe regular ^ 
^ostig Sheets, the directions were taped by the diagnostician for^S (.se 
in the classroom together with a headset. The classroom teacher took over 
this part of the remediation program. 

2. The easiest parts of the Continental Press materials in visual 
perception were used to supplement the Frostig program 

3. Mark traced large geometric figures on the blackboard. 

4. f(e practiced rhythmic writing on the board. 

5. Ho traced Inside large cardboard shapes and then cut them out. • 
Jii,_..ilE£or Encoding 

Mi.rk.rnn^r""°"f '^otiaits seemed to play an important part in 
pa'tiL ^nl"" '''^'^ °" -''^ «»=°<aing tasks, as well as in cutting, 

fin" m^torc::^d!natL:"""^^ ^""^^"^ - 

1. Mark practiced catching a bean bag, first very close usina two 
?ncr:ased!" right hand: The'dlst^Lrwa^ g^^dually 

2. Using a large ball, the teacher bounced it once, gradually 
increasing the distance as Mark became more proficient in catching it 

J. i'ho same procedure was followed, using a small ball 
hand movements."'' ^'^^^ ^'^"'^ he Illustrated with finger and 

5. lie played ■'Simon Says", first with auditory and visual cues and 
than 3ust visual cues in which he imitated the teacher's movement" 

bofh emphasis was transferred to large muscle activities 

pocn LJi school and at homG. 

devc.lon'i lfte"lity had not yet bean established, exercises to 

poSibL! """'^ introduced into all activltlos whenever 
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Vocal Encoding 



1, A language progrOT based on the work of Engelmann and Bereiter 
(1966) was utilized eKtensively. This involved work on singular and plural 
fonns of nouns, opposites , etc, 

2. The Language Master program was gradually introduced, beginning 
with nouns, verbs, prepositions, and proceading to phrases and sentences. 

3, Mark was taught to respond with full sentences, rather than one 

word . 

4. After much practice with simple labelling of objects and pictures, 
using mostly nouns, emphasis was placed on action pictures in order to 
extend the length of the verbal descriptions. 

D. Academic Areas 



1. Supplementary teaching was provided in reading to reinforce the 
work of the classroom teacher who was using the Scott Foresman Reading 
program. 

2. The Pernald Method which utilizes a multisensory approach to 
reading was employed. Mark made his own flash cards, traced and sounded 

out the words, shut his eyes and visualiEed the word, and then read it aloud, 

3. The Kittle handwriting program was used axtensively. 

VI. Results of Remediation 

At the end of the first year, improvement was noted in intellectual function- ^ 
mg, social behavior, and academic functioning. Specific gains were noted on 
the 'Stanford Binet (Table 40) with an increase in the IQ of 12 points, from 
65 to 77, with a M.A. of 5-4, The improvement was most notable in those 
tasks requiring general comprehension, judgement and reasoning, vocabulary 
and verbal fluency, and arithmetic reasoning. Particularly notable were the 
improvements seen in visual motor abilities on such items as copying a 
square, and picture completion. On a less iimnediately recognisable level, 
Mark improved in terms of his ability to supply structure on the completion 
of the man at the five year level. The program of remediation with the 
Frostig materials was most directly related to this type of task. Laterality 
had not yet been established. 

The deficits in auditory-^vocal association continued to be evident on the 
opposite analogies subtest of the Binet. The psychologist recommended that 
remedial efforts be focussed on the association process. Post test I (Table 40) 
on the ITPA showed some specific changes. The psycholinguistic quotient 
had not changed significantly (from 71 to 68) . Total language ago had in- . 
creased from 4-4 to 4-8. However, there was an interesting reversal with 
some subtests which had been relatively high going down, and some that had 
been low going up. For eKample, visual decoding went down 13 months and 
visual motor association went down 26 months. At the same time, auditory^ 
vocal association went up 24 months, vocal encoding went up 30 months, and 
auditory-vocal sequencing went up 9 months. 
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Dramatic changes were seen on the Frostig, ranging from 12 months in eye- 
motor coordination to 30 months on the figure ground subtest. There was no 
change on the spatial relations subtest. 

Improvements in social behavior were also noted in the classroom. He showed 
increased maturity/ responding more "adequately and appropriately to teacher 
directions as ^ well as to relationships with his classmates. 

At the end of the first grade, hfe' was reading in the third preprimer in the 
lov/est reading group. Mark recognized all letters and was beginning to develop 
sound-'syinbol associations. It was recoimnended that he repeat first grade, 
and be placed in the learning disabilities resource room program. 

During his second year in first grade, Mark was seen one period per day 
by the resource room teacher. She concentrated primarily on visual-motor 
areas which had been shown to be deficits in the post test profiles i visual 
"decoding, visual--motor association, and motor encoding, but with some 
emphasis on total psycholinguistic development. Mark continued to be seen 
by the speech correctionist in a program of language development, 

A. General Psycholinguis tic Dev elopment 

The exercises included in J. 0. Smith's monograph from Peabody College (1962) 
v/ere utilized on a dally basis as a developmental language program. 

1 * Visual -Motor Association 

a. The reading readiness program of Continental Press was utilised 
in addition to be above exercises* 

b. Mark chose a concept .such as animals, and cut pictures from 
magazines of examples of animals, transportation, sports, etc, 

c. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Cards were used as a teacher device. 

d. Mark's mother was encouraged to assign sorting tasks to him at 
home. He sorted canned goods into fruits, vegetables, meats, etc* He sorted 
silverware before putting it away. Me sorted socks for color, ownership, 
sl;se, etc, 

2 * Sncodi ng 

a. The series of games utilised by Genevieve Painter (1965 ) in 
her research at the University of Illinois were systematically presented* 

h. A walking board was constructed and exercises were included in 
Mark's P.E. program twice a v/eek. 

c. Charades were introduced at a very simple level and gradually 
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were made more complex as Wark's abilities increased. 



.d. Work on Kephart-type exercises was continued. 

3* Academics ' 

a. The Behavioral Research Laboratories Prograinmed reading series 
was introduced to supplenient the reading program in the classroom. 

i 

b. The Kittle Handwriting program was continued. 

c. The Engelmann-Bereiter language prograin was continued 
emphasizing categories, prepoaitions and simple problem solving. 

At the end of his saoond year in first grade, Mark was performing aca- 
demically at grade level in all subjects. Significant changes were noted 
in Intelligence functioning and psycholinguistic development. (Table 40) 
His IQ increased from 77 to 87, his M.A. from 5-4 to 6-10. Total language' 
age on the ITPA increased from 4-8 to 5-5. His psycholinguistic quotient 
increased from. 68 to 72 . Specific sub-test gains included 26 months on 
visual decoding, 30 months on visual-motor association, and 23 mo.nths on 
motor encoding. In general, the profile appeared to have flattened out, 
with few diserepanciss between sub-tests. 

It was reconmended that Mark attend the Augustana Collage Summer Speech 
Camp to help him maintain the gains in languagR development which had been 
seen during the year. He was promoted to second grade and racomrnandad for 
continued placement in the learning disabilities program. 

When Mark was in second grade he spent almost the entire morning (2h hours) 
in the resource room with a group of second graders. The program consisted 
of a structured language program, a systematic reading program and an arith- 
metric program which followed the second grade text. The sessions were 
always scheduled during the reading period and the resource teacher gave the 
reading, language and arithmetic grades. 

When Mark was in third grade, he spent an hour a day in the resource room 
during the time his class had reading. Emphasis was on the development of 
comprehension skills. 

Following third grade, Mark was returned to his base school for fourth 
grade with supportive help in concept development by the psychoeducational 
diagnosti cian for two ^ hour sessions per week. 

Detailed results on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abliltles 
(Experimental Edition) were as- follows s " ~ 
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10-65 9^27^67 5-26-69 

CAfS^l CAi8^ CAi9-9 

Auditory decoding 4-7 7-6 AN (8-10) 

Visual decoding ^ 4-9 4-9 7-10 

Auditory-vocal association 3-6 ,6'-6 8"3 

Visual-motor association 5-1 3'^8 S-3 

Vocal encoding 2-10 S'-O AN (8-11) 

Motor encoding 3-2 8-8 6-10 

Auditory -vocal automatic 5-9 6-10 6-10 

Auditory-vocal saquencing 4-4 5-4 6-^7 

Visual-motor sequencing 4-10 6-0 AN (9-0) 

Total Languaga Age 4-4 6--0 8-10 

Psycholinguistic Quotient 71 74 90 

Wide Range Achievement Test results were i 

Reading Grade 3.3 
Spelling Grade 3.0 
Arithmetic Grade 2.2 _ 

Mark achieved the following on the Stanford Bineti 

10-65 2-69 

C.A.6-1 C.A.9-5 



I.Q. 65 81 

W.A. 4-2 7^10 
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A suiranary of pre- and post-test scores on Mark are as follows i 



Stanford Binet 



CA 6"1 7»9 ' 9^5 

Mh 4-2 6-10 7-10 

IQ 65 87 81 



I TP A 



CA 6^1 . 7-9 9^9 

PQ 71 72 90 

Wide Range Achievsmant 



CA 



9^9 



Reading Grade - , ^ 3^3 

Spalling Grade - - 3_0 

ArithmatiG Grade - - 2.2 

It will be seen from these results that Mark has made significant accaleration 
in intellectual and psycholinguistic scores, and is at the age of 9=9 
scoring second and. third in academic subjects. Although classified as 
mentally retarded during his first two years of school, he can, on the 
basis of his intellectual psycholingui sties , and academic achievement, no 
longer fit into the category of mental retardation. 
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Case 2 



Robert 



A case of recGptive and expressive aphasia in a hyperactive five year 
old boy. 

I, Synopsis 

Robert was first diagnosed as "having a receptive language problem, probably 
as a result of a central nervous disturbance" when he was three and a half 
years old. His parents had taken him to the Institute for Language Disorders 
at Northwestern University because of his failure to develop normal language 
and speech. 

He began a tutoring program when he was four years old, and continued once 
each week for two years. The emphasis of the work was on the development 
of receptive and expressive language. However, as other problems in visual 
analysis and synthesis or in visual coordination were noted, the plan of 
remediation was broadened. At the time that he enrolled in first grade in 
Schaumburg, Northwestern University reported multiple areas of disability, 
both in auditory^vocal and visual^motor * He was placed in the itinerant 
learning disabilities program for two years, and then in the resource room 
program for two years, and then in the resource room program for one year. 
During this time he was also seen three times a week for three years by 
the speech correctionist . He also was placed in the summer speech program* 

Robert is now ready to return to a regular third grade class. He is able 
to do grade level work, but will need some supervision by the learning 
disabilities teacher in order to strengthen his self-control and increase 
his self --confidence ^ 

lip Early Developmont and Medical Background 

The mother lost her first child, who was born after a 6 month pregnancy and 
lived only 10 days. His sister's birth was apparently normal, but the 
mother had a miscarriage before Robert was born. The mother was 3^^ years 
old at Robert's birth. She was given gas during her 6 hour labor, and he was 
born with instruments. It was a breach presentation, and he was "black and 
blue" at birth, did not breathe easily, and needed an incubator and oxygen 
for 14 hours. She further describes that his legs were "up like a frog" for 
about a week. He weighed 6 pounds , 11 ounces at birth and did not require 
further medical attention after being released from the incubator. 

lie is reported to have sat in a chair at 7 months, crawled at 10 months, 
and walked just before 15 months. He babbled normally and started saying 
individual words such as da-'da, at 8 months. He started speaking in sentences, 
although very unclearly, when he was 4 or 5 years old. His articulation has 
always been extremely poor and he continues to have trouble with his speech. 
Dowel training began at 2 years; however, he wet his bed every night and 
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soiled at home until he was 7. The mother reported that when Robert was 
corrected or scolded he would crawl under the furniture and scrape his 
head. He had the usual childhood diseases with no known after affects. 

The family physician recoiranended that the parents take him to the North- 
western University Institute for Language Disorders. 

Presently, he is under the care of an ophthalTnologist for a muscle problem 
in his eye. Also, he had been given a mild sedative to be taken for one 
month, in the hope that this would somehow quiet him and diminish the 
"nervous spells" which the parents cc«nplained about. Robert often appears 
to be over-tired, 

III. School History 

Robert attended the local public kindergarten session in the sinnmer of 1966, 
His teacher described his behavior as immature and inadequate with the other 
children. His emotional adjustment was very poor in coping with the problems 
of daily living in school. His skills in regard to social responsibilities 
in school 'were poor, as was his stability in regards to sudden or marked 
changes of mood. He made frequent overt manlf es tationa of hostility toward 
the other children. Occasionally, he showed hostility towards adults. He 
had a tendency to become emotionally upset, angry and irritable. However, 
his general mood appeared to be moderately happy, and he had a tendency 
to be somewhat extroverted in his characteristic manner of expressing emotions* 
Nevertheless, he seemed to be extremely insecure in regard to the school 
environment and. his classmates. 

In simnary, he was restless and was not able to sit still for the length of 
time expected of a kindergarten student . He would become upset when the 
teacher or the students did not appear to understand him. Although it is 
reported that he made excellent progress in his expressive language while 
attending the Institute for Language Disorders, his speech was still so 
unclear that the teacher . could hardly understand him, unless she knew 
beforehand what he was saying. The kindergarten experience was a frustrating 
one for Robert and his teacher. 

However, when he entered first grade with the same teacher in the fall of 
1966 , he appeared to have calmed down considerably^ and to be somewhat more 
mature in his ability to handle his own difficulty with^^ the teacher and 
other students, ™^ 

Although the language problems were still present when he entered first 
grade, Robert did not appear to become as quickly upset' with his inability 
to conmiunicate as he had during the summer. He devised original methods of 
qetting his ideas across to the teacher and the students when they did not 
understand his words. Although he had a rather low frustration level he was 
not as unhappy or upset in school as he was during the smrmer. 
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Rotaert was promotod to SGCond gradis ^ although he had nob been tible to master 
all of the work of th© first grada. Flis second grade teacher became quite 
intetested in. hiin, and individualiEad his program in cooperation with the 
£jpBfjch correctionist v/ho saw liim three times a week and the psychoe ducat ional 
diagnostician who worked with him four times a week for forty minutes. 
Mis iiecond grade teacher v/as concerned about his innnaturity ^ his inability 
to use basic skills and his perception of himself. She reported that he 
had temper tantrums^ "thtrov/ing himself on the floor and screaming. Although 
he had dovoloped basic skills in reading and arithmetic, he did not know how 
to us« them. He was just beginning to use sentences in the classroom. 
Although he could read reasonably well, the teacher reported that he could 
not use a workbook appropriately. 

At the end of second girado ; the numlDers and severity of the learning 
problems remaining made it seem wise to transfer Robert to the learning 
disability resource room at Lakeview School. Retention in second grade 
was also recommended, with speech tlusrapy and social work service to be 
continued. 

In Septeinber, 1968 Robert v^as placed in a small., self-contained sacond 
grade class in which the teacher could. >crficehtrate on the develo];mient and 
practdcQ of skills. 'J'he resource teacher found that Robertas behavior 
needed mucli jjTU3L-ovcmont ; he demanded a cfroat deal of attention, and of ton 
refused to foi;row instructions. His parents wore concerned about the effec- 
tivonefiS of his medication and wei^e actively seeKing a different physician* 

The ro*;ource room was no I; located in the elementary sch.ool near RobDrt's 
linnia, so it v^as neces'^ar*^ for him to take the bus, This^ ntocipi trated some 
prcblems at first whun Robert would not behave praporly/ or did not complete 
ins 5ichoolworh, flov/ever. as tlie school year progressed with the staff 
bfiha^^ing In a ^M-mil^i^? consistent manner, these problems disappeared. 

\ n Nov t\mbe r , 1 96 8 'Bo be r t wa s s imu 1 tan eo us ly g i ve n new me di c a t i on a nd 
changed from the tutorial situation in the resource room to one with a 
rnniaJl qrrjup of second graders. He had a strong desire to be acceptod by 
otheus, which coupled with the new medication^ brought on a radical change 
in Pobert, He was able to wait foi: liis turn for individual attention and 
he sought others in group activities. He no longer excused his misbeliavinr 
or lack of self-control on his medication but began to assume responsibility 
For hj. s Qv/n actions. 

As J res nil: or a ntafM: conference, observations, and post" host data^ it 
v;ai=j rec:om{()ended that Robert bu placed in a third grade class with a structund, 
weli^-or'^faiii^ed , and firm teacher. He was not al)le to do qrade Level work but 
iieeded some support service from the resource room pi/ogreim to strengthen his 
self '-CDU'itiol and incrgase his sol f'-conf idence * 
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IV, PrQ-ramediation Diaynosis 

Robert bogan in tha Northwest^ern University insLihute for Language Disorder-^ 
during the summer of 1964. Because of the great distoncQ , from" the Institute, 
the fan* Lly^ arranged to bring him only once each week. Initially tho emphasis 
of work was on the d^rvelopment of Robert's receptive and ^oKprasslve language. 
Hov/aver, whenever other learning problems such as a diBturbance in visual 
analysis and synthesis or in visMl coordination were noted, tho Institute 
broadenod their plan of rumediation. Towarcl the end of his work at the 
Institute the eifiphfisis was on language and all areas of school readiness, 
including prei-^readlng , writing and arittaetic. tobert made good progress 'in 
all aspects of devaipi^^ment. Fie was able to demonstrate average ability for 
his chronological age level in the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the 
work meaning section of the Metropolitan ilGhdiness Test, Jlowevwr, in followin 
a series of cummands he had some difficulty. It was hecyssary in these in- 
stances for the teacher to re-work her instructions in order\o make certain 
that he understood a task or' tasks . 

Th- report from the institute noted that Robert's expresEive language had 
tac^en somewhat concrete; however, he iinprovod in this area to the'point that 
upon leaving the institute he was able to ijiahe incidents, tell stories 
and formulate sentences. He still made errors in syntax and articulalrion; 
however, the syntactical disturbance is reflected primarily in his omissioi! 
of auKiliary verbs, word endings and pronoun substitutions. In addition he 
did not always word questions properly because he could not reinembr^r the 
Older of the woids to be used. 

RobcLt'5. I'isual perceptual skills were ^slightly below average. On the 
matching siecti.on of the Reading Readin^sj^ Tost, Kobert showed ' tendoTicy 
to reverse or invert designs, and he failed to note the sequence of letters 
In a se:*ries. This was the area where the Institute felt he would need 
species L at^entiori. 

Hocau^D of his disturbances in visual analysis and synthesis, as well as in 
visual mi^tor coordiiiaticn Robert had problems in fomiing new letters or 
designs. Af':er he had learned the motor pattern, however, he did quite well, 
rn the copying section of the Motropoli tan Test, he wrote all the letters 
and numbc^rs corroctly, .l?ut made urrors on th& designs which h^. had not prac- 
ticed. The Institute belir-yed that this indicates he had a degrf-e of apraxi a 
and that some time shouid be spent in breaking down the motor patterns ' into 
the -impleyt. c-mponent.s m6 Isiiilding them tip into smoother and more conplwK 



'iht.; iratitutp^ uxpaut^d th^it pobert would have probi.Ams in 1-^aruj nq aT: Lth= 
mritic skills U^umB^A of l^is uifuml spatial probUiins and also bec,njse ol: 
language dj t f icul ties^ . AlchoHgh while at thG Institute he could iduntiiy 
numborrj said by the teacher, hfa could not write them itxom dictation. Nor 
could he aniwar the problei^n^ read to hiTii, because of his auditory inemory 
il ?5 tur}^anc© , 
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At th(2 Institute Eobert was "easy to manage and always pleasant and cooper-^ 
atJve". Decauaa of his sis^a^ and perhaps also bocausa of some of his learninq 
tiifficulti.Qa^ he is apt to givo one the impression that ho is younger than 
ho in* The Tnatitute recorfmiandGd that every attempt he made to encourage his 
solf-help^ independence^ and general social coinpetenca. 



O n the WI- bC ^ Roh e r t ach i o ve d the f o 1 1 ow i ng ; 

Verbal IQ 103 
Performance IQ 83 
Full Scale 93 



Results on tlie X llinolB Test o f Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(EKperimental Edition) wero as follows i 



A ud .1 1 o r y do a o d U ig 

ViBual decoding 

Audi tory-^voual assocation 

V i. 'd ua 1 ^mot or association 

Vo c a 1 en cod i iVj 

Motor encoding 

Auci 1 1 o r y -voa a 1 a u t om a t i c: 

Audi tor y-vp ca 1 sequen c i ng^- 

Visual -ino tor sequencing ' ' 

'ro!:^'i J :in*fuane age 

H ! ^ y chn.i i ng uistic Quotiont 



9-66 

CA^6-5 

4- 9 

5- 6 

6- 6 
2-0 
6-10 
2-0 

4- 7 

5- 4 
5-4 

83 



o rning?? on tho su}.; = tests of the Il^i^riois Tes t o C Psyc^liolingul sj:ic 
/ J. i_l : I ^/s^:^ 2-0 !:o C-lO. Piobert vms unable to score on vocal encoding 
un*i i- tory- vocal automatic sub- tests. Weaknesses were in Audi tory'-vocal 
Honuencjng, Visual decoding, And i tory-^vocal association, and Visual Motor 
y^q}mr\ainq. hitrengths were in Motor Encoding and Auditory Decoding. 



C'ii thr i^d J^^ng^ Achi eve ment Tes^tj 

'icarlLng C-radu 
r'pi.! i. lifjg Grade 
Ar.i thnie hie: nrade 



Robert achieved the 
CA:6-S . . 



t'ol lowing grade 



riiill:^ on thu l''royt:itj werei 



liv'! Muiioi; Coordination 
j' i gui t'Qinul 
F^'irm Can:^i nt\r::y 
r'uiutu;n in r^pace 
Mpat J cii Kula tijjfis 
!*■ -r j'.M = i n il Ounl i r:nt 
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Therefore, Robert was diagnosed as a child with recQptive and expressive 
aphasia who was functioning in the averagQ range of intelligence and who 
demonstrated low abilities in visual perception and visual motor areas. Due 
to his inability to express himself clearly, Robert ' s = frustration level was 
very low. ffe was immature, had frequent tantrums, and was hyperactive. 

v. ' Remediation 

Remediation was based on a process approach to academics. Initially (first 
grade) Robert had a fairly good sight vocabulary and the program concentrated 
on the use of reading^ skills in written work. However, it was determined 
that this tutorial program was not appropriate. Robert demanded the atten- 
tion of whoever v/as present and very of ten^^refused to cooperate in a group. 
Mis medicatipn was changed as well as his remediation program. He was changed 
to a small resource room with a small group of second graders. He responded 
positively to the group and began to develop some self-control. 

At this time Robert began to work in the SRA Reading Lab la and in six 
months, he progressed from a reading level of 1,4 to 2,6, He also worked 
with Cuisenaire rods -on addition, subtraction, and fractions. However, only 
color names were used, not number values, so there would be a minimum of 
confusion between the resource room program and the approach in the classroom. 
Robert was given short tasks and experience in attacking a problem logically 
and systematically. 

The remediation program revolved around reinforcement of classroom activities 
with remediation activities designed to capitalize on the strengths and 
remediate tlie weaknesses. Therefore, with the exception of the SRA reading 
program and Cuisenaire rods which were used to develop a concrete base for 
abstract mathematical concepts, visual^decoding and auditory sequencing 
abilities, the materials used were a part of the regular general educational 
curriculum. 

Behavioral management techniques were utilized. Positive behaviors were 
praised and/or rewarded and negative behaviors were ignored, if possible. 
Assignments were short-term initially and were gradually expanded as Robert 
demonstrated more organizational ability and more self -conf idence , 

VI. 

Progress Report 

flelf --concept and self-control have improved a^ reported by Robert's teachers. 
Table 41 summari^ses test changes that have occurrod during the three years 
of remediation. He was able to bo placed in a third grade clasfs, and to do 
grade level work. 
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■■ - ■■ - • Robert- " .,,t.v , 



Table 41 



W- ■ preEist Post Test 1 . Post Test, 2 Post lait 3 ' Post Test 4 

IS; CiA. 65 C.A. 7-0 ■ C.A, ' C.A. H 

5: ■ ■ Gr. PL 1 Or. PI. 2 Gr. PI. 2 Gr. PL 2 Gr. PL 2 

JV-; ' ... 



jWISC VerballQ 103 

?(-!'■ Perforroanci IQ 83 

■ Full Seals IQ 93 ■ 

■ITPA . • • 

Auditory Decoding 6-9 6-2 

yisual Decoding 4«9 

'Auditory Vocal Association 5-6 3-10 

Viiual-Motor Association 6-6 B-J 
;Vocal Encoding - 7-9 

iMotor Encoding S-10 . ?-ll 
Auditory-Vocal Autofflatic 6-6 

^Auditory-Vocal Sequencing 4-7 3-4 

VlsuiWlotor Sequincing 5-4 4-4 
Total Languagi Age 6-2 

Psyeholinguistic Quotient M 

Frostig 

Eya-MoEor Coordination 4-6 4-3 

Figure Ground 4-9 5-0 ' ' 

Form Opnstancy ' 4-6 6-3 

Position in Spaci 7*0 5-6 

Spatial Relations 5-0 6-0 

Pircaptual Quotient 82 76 [ 

Wide Ran|l Aehievefflent Test 

Reading .1.2 '3-5 

Spelling 1.2 , , 34 

Arithinetic L5 ' 3-) 



7-6 ■ 


AN (8-10} 


7-10 
6-6 


AH (8-9) 


7-10 


9-0 
7-10 


AN .(8-U) 
6-10 


7-3 


6-6 
5-1 


AN (8-8) 
6-1 
5-11 


5- 1 

6- 10 . 


7-4 
7-9 
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Case 3 



Clyde 



A case of a first grade boy with auditory decoding, deficits which appeared 
to be intGrfering with his ability to learn in school. 

I . Synopsis 

Clyde was referred by his first grade teacher because of hyperactivity 
and distractibility. He also had to have directions repeated several times 
before he began his work. He made very little progress his first year of 
SGhool, Clyde vra^ seen three times a week for periods of 45 minutes per 
session by the psychoeducational diagnostician and on a regular basis by the 
school speech therapist. 

After four years of remediation , Xlyde is" functioning in most areas in the 
regular academic program. He is attending his base school and is enrolled in 
the learning disabilities resource room for reading and behavioral manage-^ 
ment* 

II. Early Development and Medical Background 

Clyde is the second oldest in a family of 4 boys. His older brother, 
Michael, is a year older than he is; his younger brother, David is approxi- 
mately 2 years younger; and his youngest brother , Chris , is approximately 
4 years younger. The older brother, Michael, has had some difficuity in his 
school achievement and behavior, but is presently attanding a parochial 
school and apparently is doing better. The nurse who made the home visit 
CQminented that there was a considerable improvement. Fo^inerly the mother 
seemed eKtremely unhappy and depressed. Both the mother and the home looked 
more cheerful, brighter and lighter. There was no information on the father. 

Clyde's birfh v;as normal. He weighed 7 pounds, 10 ounces; his color was 
good, and he breathed easily. There were no abnormalities during his stay in 
the hospital r He sat up at 7 or 8 months ,^ crawled normally # and walked at 
15 months. He babbled norraall; ar d started to talk at 11 months; however, his 
speech was unclear. In infancv C^yde had projectile vomiting, The family 
thought he would have to have ^.urgory (Pyloric Stenosis). However, under 
medication ^the condition gradually improved and no surgery was necessary. 
Bowel training began at 20 months and was completed at 2 years. There was no 
regression in this. Clyde had measles and German measles when he was 4 years 
old, mumps at:5, and also serious gastritis with diarrhea and severe dehydra-^ 
tion at age 5. He had a fever of 104 to 105 and was taken to the hospital 
for thiis condition. He went oack to the hospital during that same year for 
a tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy . The ENT specialist told the parents that 
Clyde's ademoids were enlarged and were affectiug his hearing. A bilateral 
myringotomy was also performed with the T and A. Clyde was not troubled 
with gastritis during the next year and no longer needed tranquilizing medica- 
tl.on. School vision and hearing tests v;ere satisfactory. There was apparently 
no^ residual physical difficulty from the early hearing problem. 
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School History 



Clyde entered first grade at- the Hillcrest school in September ? 1965. He 
was 5 years, 10 months at that time and had not pirsviously attended kinder^ 
garten* He was considered a *'nQn"raader'' by the first grade teacher, as 
well as p. behavior problein, and was retained in first grade. His teacher 
said that hu probably know ten sight words and the beginning consortants. 
He was working in the pre'-pt^iinGr and could recogniza some words, but not all 
of them. His reading ability was more like that of a child who had not gone 
through first grade. In the classroom Clyde was an extreinely distractible 
child and seemed unable to control his hyperactivity. He tried to race 
through his work in order to finish first and then usually had to re-^do it. 
He did not follow directions and needed to be told repeatedly what to do. 
He appeared to be quite aware of _ his problems and would freguently say to 
the teacher *'I*m sorry I'm bad". The teacher felt that Clyde tended to do 
more careful work after he had been criticized than after he had been jiraised. 
In the latter instance he would simply race through his work again but would 
do it in a slovenly manner* He appeared able to express himself orally, but 
had a difficult time controlling his speaking out. He got along well with 
other children on the playground, but was overly aggressive in the classroom* 
Also he appeared less coordinated than his classrnates although they were 
a year younger than he was. For example, he could not skip or maintain his 
balance on tip -toe 

When Clyde was in the second grade, he spent almost the entire morning in 
the resource room with a group of second graders. 

During Clyde's third grade year, he spent one hour per day in the resource 
room during the time his class had reading. 

The resource room was not located in the elementary school near Clyde's 
house (base school) , so it v/as necessary for him to take a bus. He was a 
very disruptive force in the classroom in his base school. However, when 
placed in a small group situation in the resource room, he began to develop 
some inner control. He would follow directions and complete his work, how^ 
ever, he had to be reminded of specific classroom behavior, i.e. raising 
one^s hand, not talking out of turn. 

The following year he was placed with a strong classroom teacher and came 
to the psychoeducational diagnostician for reading only. The : arents were 
contacted by the school social worker to explore the family ' uation arid 
continued contact with Clyde's family physician was recommended. 
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IV. 



Pre-^reniediation Diagnosis 



roCHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CIIILDHEN 10-20-66 
Verbal Scale IQ 99 
Performance Scale IQ 107 
Full Scale IQ 103 



Verba l Tests 

Information 

ComprehGnsion 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Vocabulary 

Digit Span 



pealed Scor e 
- 7 

10 
10 
13 



11 



Porformance Testi 



Picture Completion 
Picture ArrangemQnt 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 
Coding 



Scaled Score 

9 
13 
12 

9 
12 



On the basis of this test, Clyde appaars to be functioning within the- average 
range of intelligence. He shows a somewhat better ability to manipulate con- 
crete objects meaningfully than to deal in abstract concepts. Nevertheless 
he displayGd a good ability to conceptualiEe . His, lowest score was in his ' ' 
general body of knowledge. One could wonder whether he had much academic 
stimulation from his parents. He did not know how many pennies in a nickel, 
how many days in a week, or how many things make a dozen. This suggested 
that he had trouble in number concepts. He said that Robinson Crusoe dis- 
covered America, which was rather surprising in view of the fact that the 
class had just finished hearing a story about Columbus. Another area which 
was below average, was his vocabulary. Clyde was not able to verbalize 
definitions of words satisfactorily for his age. 

In the performance area, there was much wasted motion in the form of random 
movement of puzzle pieces. He would frequently szy, "This is hard", or "i 
am tired". He showed a great deal of discouragement while working on the puz- 
zles and did not recognize correct juxtoposition even when he had accidently 
put them together. It was ihteresting to note that he put. the face puzzle 
together upside-down. In the process of Wning it ^right-side up and re^ 
aligning some of the pieces, he ran out of time and did not receive full 
credit for Miisi however, he was still in the normal range for his age in 
this sub-ta.;^:. m coding ho worked quickly and well, mostly from memory and 
made only two mistakes. This showed satisfactory visual-motor coordination. 

WI DE RANGE ACrilEVEJMENT TEST 10-20--S6 

Reading Grade Equivalent 1.4 
Spelling Grade Equivalent 1.6 
Arithmetic Grade Equivalent 1.6 

From this test, it can be seen that Clyde was functioning at first grade 
level in all three areas. His achievement showed that he had benefited some- 
what from. his year in school but certainly less than would ba expected on the 
basis of nis normal IQ. Clyde could recognize all the capital letters as well 
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as a few sight words i to ^ see, cat^ red^ and book, lie did not display any 
word attack slcills whatsoever. In spelling, he was able to write correctly 
the followingi oat, in, go and (as well as his name)* His writing was 
legibl©, but he fluctuated between capital letters and small letters. It 
appGared that Clyde was well placed in the first grade and was working with 
a group of children who v/orked at his own level. 

BENDER VIS UAL-MOTOR GESTALT TEST lO-lS-^SS 

On the Bendor, the essential Gestalts. for all 9 designs were quite good 
for Clydo ' s age. It' is interesting to note that he did better on some 
cUfficult items than on the easier ones. Although he had many collisions 
and appeared quite disorganized in his approach, he showed no perseveration . 
or anxiDty, but simply carelessness and untidiness which were probably due 
more to immaturity than to any organic impairment. The quality of the Bender 
designs tended to support the average IQ found in the WISC. 



ILLINQIS TEST OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES 10-^12-^66 



Sub-test 


Languac 


re : 


De codi ng - aud i tor y 


4^ 




Visual 


7- 


^3 


Associations-auditory vocal 


6- 


-10 


vocal motor 


7- 


■2 


Encoding- vocal 


6- 


n 


motor 


8- 


8 


Auditory vocal automatic 


7- 


7 


Auditory vocal sequGncing 


7- 


0 


Visual Motor sequencinq 


6- 


Q 



FROSTIG TEST OF VISUAL PERCEPTION 10-12-66 

Sub- test Age Equivalent 

Eye^Motor 6--0 

Figure Ground S-'O 

Form Constancy * V-'S 

Position in Space 7-0 

Spatial Rolationships 7-6 

Perceptual quotients 96 

B ERRY-BUKTENICA DEVELOPMENTAL FQRJ 4 SEQUENCE .10-24-^66 

Age Equivalent' 6--0 

^EP MAM AUDlTORy DISCRIM INATIOM TEST 9-12^66 

5 errors in 40 words 
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The ITrA scores indicate rotardation in auditory decoding and a slight 
retardation In vocal encoding. All othar aroaK arcs at, or abovG , the 
chronologiual age expactancy. Clyde is unahlG to adcsquateiy uomprehcnd 
what hfi heai^s and to express himsGlf oi'ally. The Frostig Test did not 
show a Hoverc problom in \asual perception. The Wapman showed some diffi- , 
culty in discriminating words which were different. The Berry-^Buktenica 
ahowed only a slight lag in his developmontal age. 

The above resuLts did much to explain the basis of a major complaint by 
the classroom teachor that Clyde noedod diroctions repuated many times' 
boi:ore ho could begin his work. ' . 

Clyde is a boy of average intelligence who was somewhat bettor able to 
manipulatG concrete objects than to deal in abstract concepts. It appeared 
that his lack of acadeinic achievement was primarily due to a learning dis- 
ability, specifically in the area of auditory decoding, rather than ti any 
lank of intellectual ability or to a serious emotional pi^oblem. Clyde dis-- 
played some signs of inadequate personality development, which appeared to 
arise from a lack of emotional and academic stimulation from his home. lie 
was restless and frequently hyperactive, m did not immediately understand 
vocal instructions from the teacher. Both of these characteristics interf erred 
with his classroora behavior. He tired easily and usually could not work for 
more than ono hour without his perforrnance deteriorating. Both the class-- 
room teacher and the diagnostician stressed the fact that Clyde had "good 
days and bad days", during v;hlch he displayed great variability in his work. 
Clyde »s visual-^motor skills appeared to be somewhat immature, but not 
organically impaired. He worked better through his visual channel than through 
the auditory channel. He appeared to want to do well and to relate pleasantly 
with his teachers and Glassmatesj however, hjs hyperactivity frequently 
caused problems in his peer relationship, 

V. Remediation 

Remediation was in the followinq deficient areas i 

Auditory discrimination 
Audi tory decod ing 
Vocal encoding 

The three areas were taught si nultaneously , but urnphasis was placed on the 
auditory channol^ 

Remediation procedures are discussed below% 

A . Auditory Discriminati on and A udit ory Decoding 

Clyde was .retarded in this area by 2 years, 4 months. The following exGrcises 
were presented to Clyde to strengthen and develop his ability to discriminate 
and sort auditory stimuli. The remediation was begun at a very low level. 
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1. Discrimination of sounds of several manipulative objects which 
included a x^ubber frog, a whistle, a clicker^ bells ^ and two sandpaper 
blocks, was introduced first. At the beginning Clyde was allowed to manip*- 
ulate each object to build up a visual association with the sound of the 
object. The sounds of each were discussed and he was asked to try to 
describe them as louder, softer, and the types of sounds they make* 

2. After Clyde was able to predict the sound each would make, he then 
was asked to t^il which object made a particular sound without seeing it. 
Ex , Clyde sat with his back to the teacher and one of the objects would 

be used and he ■v/ould have to tell which object had been used. Clyde caught 
onto this quickly and was able to do this easily after the first two weeks. 

3. Records were then used which emphasized sounds on the farm, in 
the city, and around the house. He was able to do this without a great deal 
of reteaching. 

4. After his success in identifying familiar sounds, at this time a 
multisensory approach namely visual, auditory, and touch was used. The 
consonant sound of d was then introduced. He listened to it, said it, and 
wrote it. 

5. The vowel sound of short ^ was then put with the d and he blended 
da together and then d^-a^d was blended for the word dad. Clyde seemed quite 
ready for sound blending and the rhyming of words . 

6. Continental Press Language Development Level I worksheets were then 
introduced to help teach consonant sounds^ These exercise sheets consisted of 
a given picture with a particular beginning consonant sounds He then had to 
identify all other pictures which began with the same sound, 

7. Each week he had an assignment to bring in pictures from magazines 
that began with the sounds we had been working on. 

8. At this point the tape recorder was introduced and the sounds of 
each consonant were recorded and he then had to write the letter symbol of 
each sound he heard. The reverse of this was also done. He was given the 
written symbol and asked to give the sound of that particular letter. This 
was then recorded and he listened again to the recording in an effort to 
detect any errors, 

9* Again using the tape recorder, inappropriate sounds were introduced 
with a variGty of letters and he was to identify the incorrect and give the 
correct. Clyde rosponded quite V7ell to this activity, 

10, After the sounds of the consonants were established, the Hegge , 
^Lirk and Kirk drills were used. This began with using different three letter 
words with the samo vowel sound. Ex , sat, cap, Pam, rag, can, sad, mat, sap, 
map, tap, etc. 
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- used the vowel sound a with coitibination of consonant sounds. 

- used the o as in hot^ hog, pod^ mop. 

- "ceviaxNT of a and o sounds with consonants. 

- short i - tin, pin^ bit, 
review of a, and i, 

- sound of short u - nut, fun, cut, bug, tub. 

- review of a, i, o, u. 

After establishing the vowel sounds with consonant sounds and 
blending these sounds into words, the SRA Linguistic Reading Prograni 
was introduced. This linguistic approach presented fajnilies of rh^Tning 
words without visual cues in the reading book. These families of words 
were then used in short stories. Clyde immediately liked the rhyming words, 

Ek. pan ran* Nan 
- ' - tan can man 

van Dan fan " "'^ 

The man ran to Dan. 
Dan can fan Nan. 
Can Nan fan Dan? 

irowever, words such as to, the, and is, were taught separately and needed 
a great deal of teaching, testing and re teaching, h workbook v/ith visual ' 
cues v;as used along with the reader which gave the child an opportunity to 
develop a concrete concept of the word. Clyde did quite well with this 
reading program. 

12. After learning to read the words, Clyde was asked to spell them 
from sound and began to organize his own written sentences from the words 
presented each week* 

13. Along with teaching Clyde to read and write from sounding, exercises 
in following oral directions were presented. Starting with a simple command 
to more complex, 

gx. a. Shut the door, 

b. Pick up your pencil. 

c. Sh; the door and then sit down. 

d. Ope., the door, and put your pencil on the chair. 

e. Shut the door, pick up your pencil, put the pencil on the chalkboard, 
etc=, 

Clyde was able to perform a command of ibur directions without getting 
confused. 

14. Another type of activity for use was playing the game of "Simon 
Says". This game consists of listening to someone give commands but the 
participants are only to do those acts which are preceded by tiie phrase 
"Simon Says", If it does not, then the child does not do the asked command. 



Drill 1 
Drill 2 
Drill 3 
Drill 4 
Drill 5 
Drill S 
Drill 7 



15, Mursury Rhymes ware used to develop Clyde's listening ability. 



In the beginning visual cues wer^ used (See-Quees puzzles) along with the 
auditory stixnuli ^ and Clyde then had to repsat the nursury rhymp. and explain 
what it was about. 



16, Usually five Tninutes of each session for the past two months had 
been spent in asking guestions which require a yes or no response, 

Ek* a* Are you a girl? 

b. Are you young? 

c. Is it hot outside? 

d. Are you larger than your father? 
A.nd then questions requiring yes.nOp or maybe responses. 

Maybe question t Ex^, Can Jack ride a cow? 

17* Exercises in listenings 
a. Give a sentence and ask a question about it, 

Ex . Sally and Dick went to the store to buy candy, 

1, Who went? 

2, Where did they go? 

3, VThy did they go? 

Then give a paragraph and ask questions about it. 

18, Anothar type of activity Clyde enjoyed was to read a story to him 
or tell him a story and then have him re^tell it in his own woras. In the 
beginning this had to be supported by asking cue questions, 

19, Using nonsense santences was successful with Clyde. This was done 
by giving a sentence which did not make sense and having him tell what was 
wrong with it. 

Ek, 1. Jinmy put on his clothes and went swimming, 

2, Billy got up and put his shoes on and then his socks. 

20* Prepositions were introduced and given in directions or sentences, 
gj. in out 
near far 
by next to 

on off 
top bottom 
over under 

Then he was asked to use these prepositions to describe the position of 
objects. These exercises were on-going and had been a part of the lessons 
for the previous four weeks. 



B, Vocal Encoding 

Since there was a difference between his motor encoding and vocal encoding 
area of 2 years, 1 month, the latter required more development. This was 
taught simultaneously with the exercises used for developing the auditory 
decoding. An ossential part of developing the auditory decoding is be:lng 
able to monitor that which he himself is saying as well as what others are 
saying. 
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L. Letter sounds wtsre first "used. 

I, Nursury rh\TnGS were used. The Judy Stie'-Quees^ puzzles of nursury 
aes were usod regularly. 

3. RG=-tfcUling stories lie read or that ware read to him. These 
progrGssod from a very simple story to more iGngthy ones. He had difficulty 
organizing his thoughts. 

4. Readijig storlos and poems in unison helxDed him rGmenuDcr them better 

5. Reporting things that had happenGd since the last session, 

6. Expanding sentences was another type of exercise used. These 
progressed from simple to complex. 

Ex. I Fmw a dog. 

b. I saw a big dog. 

c. T saw a big brown dog, 

d. I saw a big brov/n dog i"un . 

7. Finishing stories was something he had a great difficulty doing. 
From a picture, a beginning of a story was given and he had to finish it. 
This had been tried off and on for the previous two months and he was still 
unable to do this. This could have been due to his lack of self-confidence 
and he is afraid of not being able to succeed, 

8. Constantly Clyde v;as reminded to use complete sentences when 
speaking , 

9. The Rolling VJords by Scott Foresman was successful with Clyde, 
lie would make a word by combining consonants and syllables, 

Ex. Some blocks would have only letters on them, 
f ^s ^ t^p,c,m^bf etc. 

Some would have combinations of letters - at, an, it, ad, etc. 
Then he would have to put those together to make words, 
f at ^ fat s + at ^ sat c + at - cat 

10. Scott Foresman 's Rolling Sentences were a little top-difficult for 
him. These were blocks with words on them and he had to put them togather to 
make sentences . 

11. Since the Rolling Sentence exercises appealed to him, v/e made cards 
with simpler words on them and v;o played a card game with them. Three cards 
were dealt to each, the first to make a sentence won. This also started from 
the simple sentence to the more complex. These types of exercises ware used 
to help him organize a sentence from the simple to the comple.x, 

Ex . a. h picture of a dog running. 
Response; The dug runs, 
b, A picture of a dog running. 
A picture of a rolling ball. 
Response 1 The dog runs after the ball. 

In addition to thase specific remedial exercises some days were spent in 
helping Clyde gain control of himself. As was mentioned before, Clyde is 
very hyperactive and at times has no internal control over himself. He 
usually knew when he had a bad day in school and would say he had been in 
trouble. Time vms given on these particular days to help him calm down and 
discuss how he could help himself. For example, it would help if his toacher 
put his desk against the wall to help prevent him from moving it all over 
the room. Also he agreed that it would help if the teacher could remind him 
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to put illy h*:iiu:i^; \v his lap and fee!: on t:ha fiaor by givinq him nerbain ciiirin 
fjuch ao; puttinf] her; hand on hif? choulcler, or holdJncr up two fimrQr^w, 



ClyrlD so^'Mik'Ci 'JO c|r^i.a-n7 btittur J.iitrirnci 1, ^='untrois and his luaiMiinrf pro 
Qftj^ses v^'r^re infVx^tr. H'jv/eiv^r soinV? davH Clyde rou-ici not^ function in the? 
alzBsxoom .f't. al ' *'?d6 «tili qui tr bohn'/ior prohlDm at: tiniG:^, 

DnirjnvJ th^» y^^^J^ when CIvdt-? wno in (dio ncctnid qradc^ iu:] Diicnil: aiTa<.?at trh^- 

progrrnfi coii^^an^^d of a :nru'.;turud lanquatjn program, a sysbtuaatic^ shrut'turod 
raadinq i:roqv.^^'n nnd an arLthiaohin program which foilowt^d the sk^ccmd urade 
tc^Kt. T]]n su^i^iioii'U wc* o always BahtdulGd d\i rl nq tha rGading n^^riod and tha 
rGsoiJccu ::'.jC'm Ua^ichc/ qave thf^ rGadinq grad^^ Lhu lanquagt? qradG and tha 
aid thrill? t;ic: q.rado 

Duri.nq tho yar wniji r^ydn wara in the third qrade , ht' S]:^^v]d anr iiour a 
day in tno ic-^SDurvc ro:nn during tdia iiuje hin clans had rG^idlng. Tho p^royram 
^va^i j^ajica^Jy u c<;n';inL!nUi on of the r<^iading praqrajn of the prBvloup y^^ar, 
wiih additlnnr.I \/C3rk i n lanquagt^ -:itn and enipha^^is an the uye r^f comi^i:*:!' 
h-*n5^1on skilJH. 

C"lyd^H5 had a ve ;y ..U i: i: i cii L t: t hiK^ If-^aininq t:o read -M^can^ic he fold n:a: d aj. Lu.ro 
];aenly. tlia a-=.Mrone:i^'-. Miisi:ai:o^; laada hi:n n^yrvOiiG and wj.iljajy Lu .a:y . 

Cona^oquuntly , tiie toaciier w^?^ forc';^d tc inirvl c^ma- a v^arin^y of q i-niivl. in 
addition to uuuJjaiiuq a ^ipKd. Clc cu: zwil'in^ In whf- bu^jinnlnq^ Wu 

r??adinrT matgrial iLad ho ])u wrir!;'jp on chart panar iiincG hu bocanm \^ai y 
fluster2d at tlvj -^ight at^ a hon^ - ft w^s alioo nece^ssary/ at timec^, Lo iorr^t^ 
i.d>e ::T;on and ajlov? Cd vdcj ta r^-^ad i ato a v^^al k ia-- balk le . Gradually, chn 
auori^iK 'jor ifjd i iL.o a notebook, d^\y by day, thon wuGk by Wi:;ek. )'.'. ^vr^;-?.'i- 

jnMl the iroldoylaq apr.inq, cKai: rdydu v/arj nblf^i to read in a booh wits dsr 

:^ ;.aorl v.:r: ■.'.-..rda fir- L-a a. J. id 

^ - =Ha d) 

- - a a 1 1 b: ; 

' ^-^ .^f^ La 

a - .is la b--.- 

"i . t^ »:U'.ai.'! n t :>'^!i^^^ Li^a [ t J ; 
4. :-'o/ria^-s -M-n, -Mj/^ry. -ar:rj. nq 

^= ^ jnq \w\-a:i -nd acjw-- ^ ? :oabi iiat- J • av-; (in .thiH ordai) 

- I'H ia tat^ r 

■^'a - a^ ^ rMoa'. 

ca; a a iii {iii-ori P ........ 

ui= oa i.n tr^i.Ll 

ay - ia;s ii. jvia;,^ 

It loo!, a oia.ioJata yjar ca.ach .stepu one: and cwo . 
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This reading program revolved around the Hegge^ Kirk and Kirk Remedial 
Reading Drills , Let's Read series and the SRA Basic Reading Series. These 
were chosen because i 



1, the vocabulary followed a coding system in which a let I had 
only one sound, and 

2. because the words initially had only three letters. (Clyde could 
not remember more than four symbols in a sequence but could 
r€3memher 5 to 6 sounds.') 

Clyde was a very verbal child but he did have slight articulation prob- 
lems. Me was seen by the speech therapist regularly and was dismissed in 
thf spring. He also received oral language practice in the resource rooni 
The language program was based on work by Carl Bereiter and Siegfried 
Engelmann with culturally disadvantaged children and involved oral work 
with singular and plural forms of nouns, opposites, categories^ preposi^ 
tions, and simple problem solving. 

When Clyde was in the third grade ^ an effort was made to utilise the 
reading skills and language skills which had been developed. He was 
encouraged to write original sentences^ read stories, and write the 
answers to questions, and to develop summaries. Research projects were 
devised which utilized Childcraf t materials and other selected materials 
from the library. 

VI, Results of Remediation 

Table 42 smnmariEes the results of remediation over the period from 
October 1966 to May 196S. 

Achievement data, as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Tests is 
as follows^ ' 10-10-66 5-27-69 



Clyde h^B no currGnt problems with communication skills as demonstrated 
by most of the scores on the ITPA. Although he appears to have dropped 
in the ability to remember a sequence of s^anbols {as evidenced by the 
score on Visual^Motor sequencing), he appears to be less attentive to the 
task and more anKious about his performance than he has in the past. 

On ^.he WRAT Clyde demonstrated general functioning between the second 
and third grade elvels. He is often very anxious when^ asked to perform 
acadernically and makes mistakes that are usually due to carelessnoss , 
not a lack of knowledge v " 



CAi7-^0 



CA:9-7 



Reading grade equivalent 
Spelling grade equivalent 
Arithmetic grade equivalent 



1.4 
1.6 
1.6 



2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
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Clyde 



Table 42 



Pretest Post Test I Post Test : 

10-^12^66 5-10-57 S-SS-^eS 

7=^0 7-7 e-7 



! 



WiSC IQ; Verbal IQ-99; 

Performance Scale 10^107 

ITPA 

Auditory Decoding 
Visual Decoding 
Auditory-Vocal Association 
visual^Motor Association 
Vocal Encoding 
Motor Encoding 
Auditory--vocal Automatic 
Auditory^Vocal Sequencing 
V^isual-Motor Sequencing 
Total Language Age 
Psycholinguistic Ouotient 



V*MI - Berry-Buktenica 



Frostig 

Eye--Motor Coordination 
Figure Ground 
Form Constancy 
Position in Space 
Spatial Relations 
Perceptual nuotient 



Full Scale iQ-103 



4- 7 
7-3 

5- 10 
7-? 

6- 7 
a-8 

7- 7 
7-0 
6-9 
6-S 



AN 8-10 



ATJ 
AN 
ADt 
AN 
AN 

Ml 



8- 9 

9- 0 

3-11 

8=8 
S-9 

8- 6 

9- 0 
9-4+ 



AN S-10 
AN 

AN 9--0 

8-11 
AN 8-S 

8-4 
AM 8-6 
AM 9-0 
AN 9^-4 

100+ 



6-0 



7-10 



6-0 

6- 0 

7- G 
7-0 
7-6- 
96 



7- 3 

8- 3 

9- 0 
7-0 
7-6 
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Clyde is functioning in his regular grade placeinent with rfimed.iatton 
for roaclinq. His teacher states that Clyde knows the generai routinti 
now and gets his work done* He can be controlled behaviorrilly in his 
school environment. He will look at a book and read without constant 
urginq from his toachDr. He relates reasonably wall with the others in 
his group until competition becomes too keen. 

These case studios serve to illustrate not only the variability of 
instruments required for an adequate assessment^ but tlie variability 
between uhildren and within each child. It also follov/s that the methods 
and materials reflected this variance* 

It is readily apparent from these cases that the crux of a sound program 
of remediation involves a precise match between the severity of the 
disability and the intensity of the service^ as well as a match between 
the cognitive style of the learner and the cognitive demands of the task. 
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CflAPTER VIII 
Remediation 



This discussion of ramediation will focus on some general principles of 
remediation and specific Gompetencies which have been evolved from the 
eKperiences of the psychoeducational diagnosticians in their work with a 
wide range of learning disabled children* Areas of competence in the teacher 
are stressed rather th%iV areas of deficit in children, or a prescriptive 
approach, since it is ineffectual to be prescriptive except in relation 
tb a specific child. The suggested eight areas of competence seem to 
'provide an adequate base for designing a program for meeting the unique 
learning needs of a typical public school population of learning disabled . 
children. 

The tendency of some teachers to think of materials as the total program 
rather than as a supplement to good teaching/ has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of a materials list from this chapter. Emphasis/ ^therefore, will 
be placed on general principles which can be adapted to appropriate 
materials/ whether teacher-'made or commercial. 

General Pr: nciples of Remediation 

1. Although the target population to. be. subsumed under the label of 
learning disabilities needs to be more narrowly defined for research pur- 
poses/ it must be broadened for service purposes in the public schools. 
It has been found to be counter-productive to attempt to serve only those 
children who meet the very stringent criteria of learning disabilities 

in the resource-itinerant or consultant progrOTi, Thus, a viable public 
school program for learning disabled children would serve a broad: range 
of handicapped children/ from mild to severe/ as well as some children 
with learning problems stemming from other causes. The intensity of the 
service would necessarily match the severity of the disability, with 
miminally involved chilren being served by consultant help to the class- 
room teacher. 

2. The stringency of the application of eligibility criteria needs 

to be dependent upon the specificity of the treattient plan. If a child is 

to be placed in a self "-contained class in a regional center, for example, 
the eligibility criteria would need to be carefully spelled out and strin- 
gently applied/ so that children who are not handicapped would not be so 
labelled. If, however, the treatment program involves in-service training 
for the teacher, eligibility of children for service can be more loosely 
applied/ since the possibility of stigmatizing the child unnecessarily 
would not be involved, 

3. In order to design a clinical teaching program which can meet 
the varied learning styles present in this heterogeneous group of dis- 
abled learners / it is imperative that teachers develop competencies in 
at least eight areas i 
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a. Sensory-inotor processing 

b. Visual processing 

c. Auditory processing 

d. Language Development 

e* Intersensory integration 
Social adjustment 

g. Qnoticnal adjustment 

h. Academics 

4. The more closely the task is related to the long range goals for 
each child ^ the more effective will the program of remediation be. If the 
goal is to teach the child to read words, train him on letters and words 
not on squares and triangles, 

5. Wherever specific deficits in process are apparent, it is necessary 
to begin slightly below that level and remediate the specific deficit. However 
the strengths of the child must be utilized in the remedial program in order 
to provide a success base. If the deficit occurs in the auditory channel, 
strengths in the visual channel should be utilized until the auditory channel 
becomes adequately functional . and these visual clues can gradually be phased 
out, 

6 . In the regular classroom it is necessary for the teacher to be 
aware of and utilize the child's strengths, minimizing as much as possible 
any emphasis on his deficits. Awareness of deficit areas however will aid 
the teacher in individualizing and adapting classroom assignments and 
expectations , 

7. Positive feedback and frequent reinforcement of new learning are 
the elements critical to the student -s progress. In addition, each student 
needs to understand his disability, be kept informed of his progress # and 
to be considered a person of worth * 

8. Although specialized materials .have become available in large 
quantities, it is not necessary to depend solely on these. Within any good 
basal reading series it is possible to find tasks which can be adapted 
and incorporated meaningfully into the remedial program, on the child's 
instructional level. In this way, the time spent in the regular class, using 
the materials of the general curriculum, and the time spent in specific 
remediation can be mutually reinforcing, 

9. Although it may be necessary to work with some children on an 
individual basis , many remedial programs are more effective with used with 
small groups of children with similar needs, A needs .assessment leading to 
the formation of small teachable groups will eKtend the value of the remadial 
service and incorporate peer^interaction , variety of feedback, and an element 
of competition, 

10, It is very difficult to predict which children will respond to the 
remediation and which ones will not if only test data is used. Specific 
clinical teaching probes appear to be more reliably predictive of future 
progress than test data* 

11. Clinical observation of the child in the learning situation will 
yiald ' valuable diagnostic data to be incorporated into remedial planning^ 
i,e,, learning rate and mode , optimium group size, interests, attitudes, 
and dimensions of the disability i,e,, (symbolic vs. automatic, decoding vs , 
encoding? etc,). 
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12^ On-going ^valuation yjiich verifies or rejects the diagnostic 
hypothesis provides Evidence program effectiveness and a coirmiunication 
vehicle for teachers ^nd pareii^g. Learning activities should be con- 
tinually itiodified to ^emp pac% ^ith new learning and new experiences. 
Diagnosis at best is temporarj^ and ephemeral, 

13^ Management ^echniqu^g, like academic tasks, need to be adjusted 
to the tolerance l©^%i and th% behavioral level of the child and his needs, 

14* Since every child n^^ds to perceive himself as one who can/ 
rather than one who ognnot/ least as much emphasis needs to be placed 
on what ^ can dOf ag is plac^^ on what he cannot do. 

15* Ikdeguate Physical s^a^e and instructional materials are impor-- 
tant for the maximum functionij^g of the program. 

From this base of gei^gral principles it is possible to build a basic 
repertoi^^ of teache^ competeii^ies necessary for working with a broad 
range o£ learning st^igs and patterns. 

Specif ic ^§0. 2£ ffi^jtancj^ ^ the Teacher 

The sugfssted eight ^^eas of CQrnpetence in which a teacher must have 
knowledge^ eKperienc^ and methods are illustrated in Figure 12 i 

1- Sensory-motpr processing 

2. Visual proQgssing 

3* Auditory processing 

4. Language d^yelopment 

5* Inter sensoty integration 

6. Social adjugtment 

1. Emotional ^evelopinent 

8^ Acadeinics 

Each of these areas Will be d^j^ned, the disability characteristics 
delineated, and rese^^ch conffn^j^ted upon briefly. A discussion of methods 
in each of these are^g will follow. 

BenBoxY ^f^tot Proce£aing 

Sensory-f^^tor processing refetg to the operations whereby information is 
received'^ interpreter, stored^ ^nd integrated through the sense modalities 
and motp^ ineahanisms ^nd eKpr^gged motorically. Figure 13 illustrates 
some of th^ multiple componentg subsumed under the category of sensory^ 
motor processing. Th© three b^oad categories which can- be delineated 
for educatiQj^al purpoges are h^dy orientation or body awareness ^ movement 
and haptic processing^ closely related to body awareness are the con^ 
cepts of boay schema body i^t^pge, laterality, directionality/ orien- 
tation, synchrony/ s^gtial relations, and temporal relations. The broad 
area of niovement inclydes coor^j^nation, rhythm, agility, fleKibility, 
strengths speed, balance, endu^^^nce (Frostig, 1970) and diadochokinesis* 
Haptic processing i^ aiSociat^^ with stereognosis, proprioception and 
localisation of tactile stimuli. 
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Children with aisabilities in sensory-motor processing inay display some of 
the following characteristic behaviors f 

1, Inability to cross the midline of the body with the hand 

2, DiffiGulty in left^right orientation 

^ 3. Inability to see himself in relation to hig environment 

4. Difficulty responding motor ically to verbal commands 

5. "Backwards" writing^ starting at wrong side of page 

6. Irranature drawing of self 

7. Poor map skills 

3, Inadequate sense of time 

9. Difficulty in starting and stopping 

10. Poor coordination of large and/or small muscles 

11. "Marches to a different tune" 

12. Rigid movements 

13. Muscular weakness of l^nsion or slowness of mDvements 

14. Poor sense off balance 

15. Inability to make rapidly alternating movements, as in repeating 
polysyllablic words, the pa-ta-^ka test^ etc, 

16. Inability to identify objects using the sense of touch 

A careful review of a large body of research (Chalfant and Scheffelin, 1969) 
indicates that little definitive data exists about i 

1. Haptic processing disorders and their assessment f 

2. The effect of training on increased control over voluntary movementi 

3. The restoration of control over voluntary movements 

4. Whether perceptual-motor training leads to improvement in perceptual 
motor abilities or to better academic performance. 

The proponents of various motor training progrMs have produced some 
evidence which suggests that sensory-motor training may be effective with 
certain types of disabilities under certain conditions. However, conflicting 
rest^lts would suggest that caution and common sense need to be used until 
further data becomes available. Extensive reviews by Robbins and Glass (1966) 
and by Goodinan and Hammill (1972) will provide further information to the 
educator who is concerned -about the efficacy of teaching methods in this 
area. 

For those children who exhibit behaviors suggestive of problenB in senso^^y-^ 
motor processing ^ the following methods may be relevant i 

1. Adaption of the physical education progr^ to the interests, 
capacities and limitations of the students 

2. Object recognition by touch using a "mystery bag," and tactile 
recognition of letters and numberals^ 

3. Large muscle activities such as directed calisthenics, ballet, 
trampoline, swiimning, bicycle riding # etci 

4. Small muscle activities such as tracing, cutting, writing, arts and 
crafts activities, etc. 
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SENSORY-* M OTOR PRO C ESSES/FUNCTIONS 



in 
wn 



-. c 
H 



BODY ORIENTATION/AWARENESS 

BODY SCHEMA/IMAGE 

LATEMLITY 

DIRECTIONALITY 

ORIENTATION 

SYNCHRONY 

SPATIAL RELATIONS 

TEMPORAL RELATIONS 



MOVEMENT 

COORDINATION 

RHYTim 

AGILITY 

FLEXIBILITY 

STRENGTH 

SPEED 

BALANCE 

ENDURAI'JCE 

DIADOCHOKINESI! 



HAPTIC PROCESSING 

STEREOGNOSIS 

PROPRIOCEPTION 

LOCALIZATION OF 
TACTILE STIMULI 
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Although none of these activities are unusual in themsQlves, they may fit 
into a clinical teaching program especially for children with developmental 
delays in itiotor functioning. A boy who has not developed the coordination 
necessary to ride a bicycle at 5 may need to be taught how at a much later 
age when readiness ha& dsveloped. Activities need to be adapted to the 
abilities, needs, interests, and limitations of each student. 

The area of sensory-motor processing affords an eKcellent opportunity for 
a team effort involving the classroom teacher, the physical education 
teacher, and the psychoeducational diagnostician who can identify the 
specific processes which need remediation. When incorporated into the total 
educational plan for a chii^L^^with demonstrated disabilities, and with care^ 
fully thought out goals and objectives, sansorv^motor training may constitute 
a legitimate part of the school curriculum. In addition, children need physical 
activity for release of pent-up energy, and frequently get a great deal of 
pleasure out of the activities involved in motor training. The question of 
the relationship of motor training to academic achievement is a serious one. 
However, programs of motor activities may serve quite different purposes. 

Visual P rocessing 

Visual processing involves the reception and translation of visual stimuli 
into meaningful concepts which can be retained to form new relationships 
which can be eKpressed graphically, motorically or orally. (Adequate visual 
acuity is assumed,) 

Figure 14 delineates some of the functions included in the broad category 
of visual processing. Some of these functions are primarily perceptual, 
some conceptual, and some involve the integration of the visual stimuli 
with the motor output system. Among the perceptual functions ares attention, 
discrimination, figured-ground, closure, perceptual speed, constancy, recogni- 
tions, and some forms of memory. Among the conceptual functions ares abstrac- 
tion, analysis, integration, synthesis, transduction and perhaps long-term 

toong those functions requiring integration of the visual systems with the 
motor systems are i eye-hand coordination, visual-motor memory, and other 
forms of visual-motor coordination. 

Children with central visual processing dysfunctions may experience 
difficulty ini 

1. Perceiving the details of an object; 

2. Identifying the significant visual cues; 

3. Obtaining meaning from what is seen; 
4> Combining visual stimuli into groups; 

5. Classifying or categorizing visual stimuli; 

6. Abstracting concepts from visual stimuli; 
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VISUAL PRO CBS 3 i N G 
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7. Comparing the visual hypothesis with the actual objact; 

8. R^embe^i^^t visual ^tjjnulir 
9... Attending to visual ^timl^-l 

10. Holding image constant ^ resultant reversals or rotations. 

The review of the research ffh^ifgiit an^ Scheffelin, 1969) indicates that 
there is little or no evidence gvafla^l% about i 

1. Tha significance of ^ye m^^^^^tS'' 

2. The reiationsiUp betw^gn jnotoJ: development and visual x^^ocessing? 

3. The vaius Qf > "visior^ training" ameliorating eye^muscle dis-- 
orders iniproving the pfoces^j^ng of visual stimuli ; 

4. Whether visual prQC^Sging d^sfi^jictions can be remediated, or 
whether i^ is necess^^' to pr<>Vide cQmpensatory mechanisms; 

5. Changing ^ne trait CH^Ual pe^^petion) by training another (balance) 

Research does indio^te that? 

1. Children's reading ^ility ii^^^eases more from additional reading 
time than from perce^tiial trailing on the Frostig remedial progrm; 

2. Speed oi Perception di^ectl^, related to the ability to discrim- 
inate vi^^^liy^ 

For those children who ^^hU^it ^eha^i^^% suggestive of problems in visual 
processing, the following methods H relevant i 

1. Readings since the trading P^^cess has been shown to be most 
effective in training %fisu^l P^^cessesr 

2. Pointing differer^^eS in v^i^Xi^l stimuli? . 

3. Pointing to likeneSS^g i^ vi^U^j stimuli i 
A. Sorting visual stimuli by cat^^priesi 

5. Object recognition; 
6* Picture recognition? 

7. Developing reference points direction, distance, and, Miplitude 
of mov^s^t; 

8. Tracing; 

9. Picture cornpietion; 

10. Copying ^ visual patterm witH ^^ads^ blocks, pegs, etc; 

11. Recall and constructt^yi ^f pht^^es and sentencesi 

12. Flash c&rds; 

13. Puzzles 

14. Flannel ^c^ard acti^^tiasj 

15. Television I 

16. FilmstriPS? 

17- OverSaad Projector^ transparencies? 

18. Tachistoscopic devi^^s; 

19. Films 

Since most basal ^^Ming progtama incorporate many of these teaching 
techniques, it h&s been found ^geful to jnark all visual activities in the 
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teach{2r-5 manual in one color ink^ r-v • ^ jditory activitios in anothor, 

so that children can be yiven p^acti<..An in their areata of dePicii=, 



AwarenGss of some oJT thcj factoi's involved j,n visual procLssf3ing can provide 
a toachGr with tools to do a task arunl'/sia whon a student is unable to 
completo a visual tas5< * More defini .ive rcsoaar' h is ncseded in this area to 
determinG the trainability of visual proc^Hsiny skills as related to the 
acadeinic processes of^ reading and mathemfltios . The 4i534.tont to v/liich maturation 
is a significant fact^s: in visual procas^-^inn neodfi to bt^ morD clearly 
dcDlineattid, 

A u d i t o r y Vro C es s i n cf 

Auditory processing involves tho recaption^ selection, and translation of 
auditeDry stiniuli into meaningful concapts which can be retained to f onn ■ new 
relationships which can be eKp^^ssed^ (Adfaquate auditory acuj.ty is assumed.) 

Fig We 15 illustrates the multiple cornpoiientB subsumed under the category 
of auditory processing^ The tv/c broad categories v/hich can be delineated for 
educational purposes are perceptual and conceptual processes. The following 
are related to perceptual processing i attantion, awareness , localisation or 
focus, screening or f igure--gronnfl^ recocjnitlon r discriinination , closiire, 
sequencing, synthesis or sound bltanding/ analysis, scanning and memory or 
signal retention. The broad area of conceptualization includes abstraction^ 
integration/ transduction, infe^snce/^ monitoring^ judgeinent or problein 
solving ; and memory, Due to the significant role of language in educational 
achievement/ expressivQ langua^s^ a function of auditory processing ^ will be 
viewed and discussed as an extension of this process. 

Children with -dj,s abilities in ti^ditory"^ vocal processincj may display some 
of the following characteristics ! 

^ 1. Inability to attend to auditory stimuli, 

2. Inability to select x^s^^i^-nt sounds and screan out extraneous 
stimuli, 

3, inability tc ^ecogniz^ coinmon environmental sounds (i.o* telephone 
ring, dog * s bark, etc.) 

4, Inability to discriminate sounds £ind/or words (b/d , p/g^ now/how, 
etc, \ 

5. Inability to complete 3 cultural pattern oralj.y (i.e, llore is a 
doli ; Here are two * 

6 , I n ab i 1 i/t y to properly ^ e q ues n c e sounds^ s y 1 1 a b 1 e s o r w o r d s . ■ 

7. inability to interpret sounds^ words, and sentences, 

8 . T n ab i 1 i ty to transfer ^-on c re t: e 1 o ar n i ng to ai) s t r a c t con ce p t s * 

9. Inability to forTn new ^e laticnsbipi?^ (creative tlunking). 
10 . Inabi lity to solve problenLS and make j udqt3men ts . 

11. ^ Inability to recall details^ labels, concopts, etc, 

12. Inability to transfer sounds into v/ritten symbols, 

13. I nab i 1 i ty to t r an s 1 at e v^ rbal coinmands i n to mo to r a c t i o ns * 
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14, Inability to rhyme words. 

15. Inability to identify the source of soiinds. 

16, Inability to reprodtice pitch, rhythm, or melody. 

17. Inadequate syntaK, (Incompleta sentences , errors in word qrder^ etc.) 
A review of the literature indicates that little definitive data exists about g 

1. The most efficient ways to teach children to attend to auditory 
stimuli; 

2. The assesOTieiit or training of sound localizationi 

3- Methods or materials for teaching children to screen out extraneous 
auditory stimuli; 

4, The training of auditory perceptual and conceptual disorders, 

5. The precise relationship between auditory discrimination and phonics. 

There is some research evidence available to indicate that i 

1. Behavior modification, including selective reinforcement^ can be 
used .to increase attentiveness to auditory stimuli; 

2. Among first grade children^ non-' readers make more errors on auditory 
discrimination tasks than adequate readers; 

3* Development of auditory discrimination should begin with gross 
\ differences in sounds and proceed to finer differences; 
4. Stimuli should be intensified and repeated. 

For those children who exhibit behaviors suggestive of problems in auditory- 
vocal processing^ the following methods may be relevant i 

1. Provide meaningful experiences with language stimulation, 

2. provide listening activities, 

3. Activities which include answering questions, labelling sounds^ 
finding the main idea, interpreting ideas, describing relationships, 
recalling events and sequences, and proving hypotheses, 

4. Respond to a series of verbal commands. 

5. Provide Verbal descriptions to promote imagery after concrete 
e3<periences. 

6* Classification and generalisation activities, 

7. Provide reading experiences which involve language eKperience^ 

somd^discrimination; sound-symbol relationships, sound-blending, 
recall of sight words, sequence, oral eKpression, comprehension, 
integration and inference* 

The auditory channel provides significant input for information processing. 
Although further research is needed in this area, its important relationship- 
to language and academics' is evident, Attendir^ to a task and developing 
listening skills form an important base for further learning. 
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Language development invlvas a seq^^nce of abilities to receive and under- 

symbolic way in a written, spaKan, ^,nual or gestural forn.. 

Language provides a n^eana far naming or labelling and actions, 

^"1^^^^^^^^^^-^^--^-- classifications : 

J=/^r s .o^^^^^^^ 

S^anoe^ i.. babbling -P---;^-^^ 

sequeiiL«^tA ^ .,=;+.-h ^inionrv the mora complex ana 

most simple task in sound production, with fluency tne mor_ 

developing at a later a?© , 

Children with problan^s in language a.velopment vary widely, but may have ' 
some of the following symptoms = 

1 A difSiculty in retrieving words, or in reauditorization; 

2. Protelems in sequencing elQinents in a series; 

3. DiBturbancas i" nflrrative gpeech^ 

4. Slow, telegraphic speech; 

5. Problems in initiating ax^jressive language; 

6. Seitiantlc disordajgj 

7. Paulty articulation; 

8. Syntait and morphology diSQ^ders. 

* 1 • t-Pfftt in t-he area of, language development 
An exhaustive review of the litar^tare m tne ar^a o y 

leads to confUeting results. Little is known about. 

1. How much vocal-motor beh^vi°r receptive language is necessary 
for adeauata axprassive Jxirictioning ; 

2 Se role Of the central n^^vous system in the development of 
language, although it is generally agreed to be extreme; 

3 The trainability of auditory memory; 

4. -sound localization as it ^elates to learning. 

Eesaaroh has Produced evidence th^t? 

1 speech centers of the br^^n are in the left hemisphere in the vast 

majority of individuals, e^en in left-handed children; 
o Tlv I Inm of bt,in damagg suoh as "abstracting problems and 
io^a ^oSallea "^erceptuS difficulties ; see. to disappear once 
i^Ablo riai-terna atten^^on are established; ' 
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frequency of language disorders which accompany articulation probl 



methods which might be used for children exhibiting expressive 
language problems might include i . 

^ 1. ^ Provide language stimulation; 

2. Provicle experienaes for concept development; 

3- Imitation of sounds, words, phrases, and sentences; 

4. Teach disGritnination skills; 

5. Follow directions; - 

6. Tell events of stories in sequence; 

7. Dictation exercises; 

8. Provide concrete experienceai 

9. Add language to experiences; 

10. Use language and experience to generalises 

11. Translate generalization to syinbols; 

12. Express concepts verbally or in a written or manual form? 

13. Exercises in written language (graphic representations, written 
wordS/ signSf and symbols); 

14. heading; 

15. Concept formation exerciseo. 

Due to the close relationship between language development and academic 
achievement, an emphasis on . language activities is indicated. It is the 
Means for sharing information, for developing concepts, and for problem 
solving. 

Intersensory integrati on 

intersensory Integration is the process by which sensory information from 
different modalities is CQDrdinated or transduced. Sensory information 
appears to be processed by individual channels in a specific way and then 
integrated by intersensory processing. Intersensory integrative pro-- 
cessing refers to the central synthesis of multiple stimuli which are^ 
presented bo different sensory modalities, Intrasensory integration refers 
to the central synthesis of multiple stimuli which are presented to the 
same sensory modality. Seeing and hearing are involved when a child reads 
orally. A child may be able to see well, to hear well, but have difficulty 
doing both simultaneously. Some children may need to shut their eyes as 
they process infomation auditorially . Determining subf actors of each 
channel is difficult because of intersensory transfer and the difficulty 
of isolating them, (particularly language subfactors) . Task analysis 
techniques as described by (Chalfant and Scheffelin, 1969) represent a 
viable model for analyzing learning tasks and facilitating learning 
activities. 

Learning involves an active transaction between an individual and some 
input. The input is meaningful when an individual performs certain op- 
erations or processes uijon it. Processing can not be "given" to a student. 
Assistance in the development of processes would appear to be the teacher 
.function. Precise teaching strategies need to be developed. Students need 
to be given opportunities for concrete operations before abstract oper-- 
atlons and symbolic content are expected* Rate of achievement varies from 
student to student and is an important consideration in task detemination. 
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A child who has difficulty with intarsensory integration may have, 
some of the following difficulties i 



1* Easily distraated (unable to differentiate irrelevant 

visual or auditory stimuli) . 
2* Sound-- symjDOl association problems i 

3* Difficulty using more than one sense modality. (The child 
may shut his eyes when concentrating on a listening task*) 
4* Unorganized directed movOTent or action * 

5. Slow rate of processing information ^ 

A review of the very limited research indicates that we know little 
or nothing about i 

1. The nuir^er and nature of the inter-sensory integration systems 
2* The growth and development of sensory integrative systems; 

3* The nature of integrative disorders or the etiological 

correlates of these disorders; 
4. The impact of biochemical imbalances on integrative 
^ disorders^ 

.5* The eKtent to which integrative disorders can be Meliorated; 

6. The amount of training necessary to improve integrative 
functioning i 

The limited body of research in this area demonstrates that we knowi 

1* That the function of one sensory system is affected or 
modified by the function of other systems; 

2. That the integration of information from a single sense - 
modality appears earlier than the capacity to integrate 
information arriving through more than one sense modality, 

3. That children can perceive shapes accurately before they 
can reproduce them* , 

4. That visual-haptic judgement develops firsts then haptic= 
kinesthetic f and visual=kinesthetic judgement/ by about 
11 years of age* 

5. The most rapid improvement in integrative abilities oocurs 
at about the same time the child goes to school (CA S-^?) ; 

6. That auditory^visual integration may underlie intelligence ; 
7* That brain damage may be a factor in integrative disorders; 
8* That children learn best if verbal material is presented 

first aurally and then visually; 
9* That the individual characteristics of each child should 
determine the appropriateness of specific remedial pro^ 
cedures* 
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strategies for facilitating intersensory integration might include i 

1, Providing multi-sensory input. 

2, Delineating the sensory modality for each lesson in the 
basal reader (i,e, red for auditory tasks ^ etc*) 

3, Recording patterns of responses aGCording to sense modality. 
4p Beginning slightly below level in a weak or inadequate 

sensory area and slowly provide small sequential steps 
using cues from the adequate sensory area and/or areas • 

5. Teaching sound-symbol relationships in reading* 

6. Dictating exercises, 

7. Following verbal directions and responding motorically or 
, in ^a graphic mode. 

Social Adjustment and Emotional Development 

Appropriate emotional development and social adjustment are basic to 
learning. It has proven helpful for the teacher to separate social 
behavior from emotional development ^ since the teacher can elicit 
dramatic observable changes in behavior # but may find information 
about emotional development much more difficult to verify* The 
modification of social behavior in the classroom is at least as 
important to the role of the teacher as effecting change in the child's 
ability to count. 

Social adjustment involves the ability to interpret situations 
appropriately and to respond in a socially and culturally accepted 
mode. Children who are socially maladjusted may exhibit some of the 
following behaviors i 



1. 


Lack of awareness of acceptable norms of behavior 


2. 


Social withdrawal (preference for solitary activities) 


3. 


Frequent fighting 


4, 


Disobedience 


5* 


Uncooperativeness 


6, 


Aloofness (social . reserve) 


7i 


Passivity . 


8. 


Dlstructiveness ^ - . 


9, 


Negativism 


10. 


Impertinence 


11* 


Profane language 


12* 


Preference for much older or younger playmates 


13* 


EKoessiva demands 


14, 


Agressivaness 


15* 


Inappropriate social behavior/ l*e*, masturbation, nose- 




picking i etc* 



Emotional development refers to the sequence of behaviors which 
raflect a gradual transition from a primary concern with self i*e*, 
ego--Gentricity / to a primary concern for others/ reflected in a 
gradual development of control over primary emotional states* Behaviors 
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which reflect a balanced mature, healthy development of basic defense 
mechanisms are avidence of adequate emotional development. 



Children with emotional disorders may eKhibit some of the following charac 
teriatics i 

1* Poor ego functions; 

2. Not reality oriented; 

3. Temper tantrums or outbursts, inappropriate for chronological 

age ; 

4. Lack of self-control I 

5. Self ^involvamenc to excess i 

6.. Inability to work -for long--term goals; 

7* Easily frustratedi 

8/ Hypersensitivity f or hyposehsitivity ; 

9. Anxiety (chronic general 'fear fulness) 

10.. Excessive daydreaming; 

11. Depression (chronic sadness) 

12. Enuresis; 

13. Psychosomabic disorders; 

14. Specific fears; 

15.. IrresponBible and/or inattentive behaviors. 

A review of selected research studies indicates: 

1. A positive correlation between social maturity and mental 
development. 

2'. Children with behavioral disorders generally cluster into 
three groups i 

conduct disorders 
personality problems 
inadequate and immature behaviors 
3* Etiology may be related to psychological factors, psychosocial 

factors ; and/or organic factors. 
4* A large percentage of children in classes for emotionally 
disturbed are retarded educationally* 

5. Conservative estimates of the prevalence of children with 
behavioral disorders in the school population ranges from 2-22%. 

6. Little is known regarding the relationship of emotional 
disturbance to academia achievement. 

Little is known of the incidence of emotional disturbance among 
children from different societal groups. 

Methods which might be effective for children with social and/or emotional 
problems might include % ' , 

1. Consistent and routine procedures; 

2. Personaliged instruction; 

3. Encouragement of feedback from the child; 
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■f. 
#. 
#. 

If 

if 



ta^-k of intGrrux^tions; 

Kiiadlineas and concern for individual nm^dBi 
Spgoific alass standards and limits i 
^ainforcement of positive taehaviors; 
fgnoring negativ'e behaviors? 

S^j^gquent opportunitias to succeeS^ and gain positive 
j^at-ognitioni 

SiApportive tBacher rolej 

Saif-csvaluations by the child; 

f?rpviding chances for decision making. 

fegping distractions to a minimunii 

ft^viding meaningful, purposeful activitiosi 

Hdlciny instructions very clear; 

tigtening and observing the child frequentl^y; 

te^eptirig the student as a x^o^son of worth whose behavior 

is indicative of a child who is in need of learning and 

#Hdoptional teaching * 



^^pp^3^^{0 3 child with soaiai and emotional problems from a phenomen-" 
oiogic^l P^^&9^ctivB often gives insight to the teacher. If she/he 
\^oui4 in the child *s shoes'S then ijerhaps the teacher would 

be ij\ # yjttgr x^osition to understand and thereby relate with the 
^tyA^fi^' 

Pete%^^\/i? beliavioral objectives in the affective domain as well 
&LB ^^^f^i^ive and psychomotor areas woula be particularly help-- 
t\xi id gtudent v;ith social and emotional problems. Aecording 
to ^i^^H Krathv^ohl, 1964, the affective domain deals with values, 
«tt^iic^^| interests. The "arousal value" or interests and readiness 

o-l SL ^fii^^nt needs to be considered in order for a student to see 
hltti^^i^ ^^ ''pne who GQjints and one who can" before he can reach out 
to form meaningful relationships . 

AoaA^iil^^ #Ch±civei[ient traditionally involves a student * s functioning 
iti tj\^ ^^^olgstic areas of a curriculum v;hioh include vocabulary ^ 
'^ea<4ifi#^ Vorj-t-sUudy skills, English mechanics, mathematics, and 
^en^^aj^ \^/idD^standings in science and social studies. - 



Stud^ji^^ f^i^Q have academic disabilities may exhibit 
hlX-^^^P^H^ c^h^3raoteristics ! 



of the 



Inadequate language skills. 

fnd^Ality to associate sounds witii symbols, 

fn^dequate sound blending* 

^m^Y limited sight vqcabulary- 

filability to follow directions adequately. 

tm.0k of left-to-right orientation in reading . 
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,7, poor comprehension oi F^^ding material/ 

^^^^^^ W c^Qmpare ar^ contrast words, pictures, eto- 

9. AMa^tions, sub^titutio?^^ anS omissions when reading orally. 

10. Rev^tsals in ^^adlnf of vriting. * ■ 

11. Spelling difficulties. 

12. poor writing ^killg. 

13. poor Q^al and/^^ silent reading. 

14. Lacks one^to-ot^e Go?«^&^ndence when counting objects" 

15. inability to ^%g^oup i^i ^^th, 

16. inaa^qyate plaQ^ Value ^ricepts, 

17. inaccurate cov^S^^mti^^ math. 

18. poor ttiBth re&SQi^ing. 

19. inability to <a^inonstrat% ^stract math concepts with aonorete 
oM^ctS' 

20. inability to ni^g change, 

21. Lack of puncW^tion ^n ^^j,tlng. 



Figure 1 dalineatss the ^KiH b^%^b involved in the reading process. 
Hasearch in reading, v^iC^Un^ and Spelling has bean abundant, conflicting 
and confusing. Much of ^hm tesear^j, f^iis into the category of redundant 
rasearch. in spite of th^ conflicting results of thousands of studies in 
reading, evidence from ^ vwiety sources seams to suroort the following 
conciuaioniJ 

1, The mogt Impo^t^^t vari^ie in any reading program is the 
teacher; Qompar4^gons of t^^ching methods frequently show no 
significant dif ?ejrencas, ^^m wa^: the teacher teaches ig more 
iittp^^tant than Bhm t^^ches/ 

2. Any mthoa of ^^ading uses a decoding approach will be 
superior to a sl^j^t ^etho^ or one which stresses comprehension 
oveJ^ Word--attac3t gkiJls. 

Reading disability cases ^^^ve more deficiencies at the auto- 
mat^c^ggqy^yjtial, javel th^^ at the meaningful level . 
Retar^^^ ^eade^s perform \^ a lower level on tests of visual 
memory than goo^ ^eaderi^ 



3. 



a, 



Retarca^^ readers ^o not P%^£orm as well oh tests of auditory 
memory good t^^d^^s* . 
Visual closure^d sovind t^j^ending are less well developed in 
poot readers th^ ij^ good ^eaders/ 

A positive qor"latlon e^^gts between intelligence and reading, 
particularly in ^^utig chil^^ren. 

The aQqyisition §poken language is closely related to the 
decoding of wrlt^gji langi^^ge. 

Although volurninous resea^^j, ef^o^^s have been emended involving the 
process of reading, gome the im^^tmt areas which are as yet 
unresolved includes 
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IMlAniNG 'process 




Phonetic Analysis 




Context CJ ues 



Comprehension 
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READING SKILLS 



Readiness 



[ A> D 



iscriTnination 



Auditory 



General Sounds — M * 



Specific Sounds H 



Rhyming Elements 



Visual 



Pictures ^- M 



Shapes L 



Letter forms H 



Words H 



B, Left to Right ProgressTbn 



er!c^ V 



C. Following Directions H 



■Priority Key: High » H, Medium ^ M, Low = L 

0 1.7 



Phonetic Analysis 



A, Au3 itory -Vi5ual Association 



Letter I dent if icat ion 



5,6und- sight concept - - H 



S i g h t - s oun d c on c ep t - - H 



Word Identification 



Sound-sight concept H 



Sight -sound concept H 



I fe. Auditory Vis ual Applic ation 



Consonants 



Initial H 



Final — H 



Medial H 



{ Digraphs W 



Blends 



H 



Variants - - H 



Silent consonants H 



I Vowel s 



"IKort " H 



I Vowel digraphs H 



Long vowels Cfii^al ej Hj 



Schwa-- H 



1 



I Vowel dipthongs H 



^Vowels followed by r $ 1-- H 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 



X; Plural Nouns 



Words Ending in s or es H 
Words Ending in y H 
Uifferent Word Forms H 



^ Unchan ged Fo rins IT 
Verb Tense 



I Words Ending with ed H " 
I Words Ending with e — H H 
I Words landing with Single Consonant H 
I C. Comparison (er and est J H | 

D« . Compound Wor ds - - H | 



Contractions H 



F. Root or Base Word H [ 



( G. A ffixes 



Suffixes 


a" 




Forms H 




Meaning ^= H 




fixes 






Forms ■ - - H 




Meaning H 



I H> Possessives 
Q Figure 20 
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RTRIICTURAL ANALYSrs 
Continued 



I 1. Syllabication 



[umber at Syllables - -'^^ 



Vowel S ound i n each Syllable H 



1 ication 



1 Macron W 



Breve H 



r-Controlled H 



/ords ending'Tli el and le --IT 



Between two vowels unless letters represent 
vowel di graph o r dipthong H 



I Syllabication generalizations Cvc/cvi V/evj-- H 



I J. Accent" 



i Pr imary M 



Secondary L 



I Unstressed Syllable — 



K . Ahbreviations 



Special Type as Indicators L 
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Context Clues 



A . linf ami 1 iar Word 



Identification - - H 



Meanings H 



B, Multiple Meanings H 
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Comprehension 



Literal 



Figure 22 



lain Idea H 



Sequ 



ence 



Details M 



Spec ific InfQTjnation M 



I B. Interpratat ion 



Recognizing Emotional Attitudes M 



I Interpretation of Facts --"^ 



Seeing Relationships H 



Characterization M 



I Predicting Outcomes H 



Forming Sensory Images --"ff" 



I n terp reting Figuration Language 



Alliteration - - M 



Hyp e rb o 1 e - - 



Personification — M 



Simile M 



Metaphor M 



atopoeia - - M 



LIE 



Critical 



r ' Distingulsh.ing feeal and Fantasy H 



nistinguishing Fact or Opinion H 



Recognizing Author^ s Techniques L 1 
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Comprehension 
Continued 



Figure 2 2 (Gont. ) 

f D. Work Skills ~ 

r utilization of Punctuation | 



Reading Rate 



t Fluency - 


H 






t Skimming' 


and scanning - 


- L 



Alphabetizing 

I Use of References 

dictionary skills 

Da fin it ions L 



[; Guide words L j 
~ Variant word meanings 
"Diacritical markings L 

Encyclopedia 

[ Guide words L ~ 
r~Index " L 
□^^J^l cs L 

Library Skills | 

Check out L ~^ 



I Self -selection "°L 
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Compreheiision 
Continued 



Figure 22 (cont , ) 



I D. "^rk fikills 



I Use of References Ccontinued) 



Parts of Books 





Table of Contents-^ 


L 












Ulossary'- L 










Index L 








Newspapers 


1 










|~ Index L 






1 Major selections 


L 





Telephone directory L 



Tables and Schedules L 



( Pictorar and Graphic Materials 



Maps - - L 



I Globes— L 



Charts L 



Diagrajns L 



Graphs L 



Models L 



Outlines L 



Comprehension 
Continued 



Figure 22 (contO 

\. n. Work Skills 



[ Organizing Information 



Outlining L 

Classifying L 

Sunimarizing — L 

i^ibliographies — L 
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1, A thorough analysis of both beginning and advanced reading 

taskei 

2, The rola of ocular factors (which have recently been refuted as 
major contributions to reading problams) i 

3, The role of hearing losses in reading failure ; 

4, The nature of perception and its significance for success in 
readingi 

5, The queetion of whether of not there is a coimnon visual 
perceptual factor or several factors? 

6, The relation of laterality and cerebral dominance to reading 

factors. ^ 

Children with specific learning disunities in the area of reading may 
range from mild to severe. It is customary to suggest than an educ-- 
ationally significant discrepancy between capacity and achievement may 
be an indication of the presence of a learning disability. The same may. 
be said of a child with a remedial reading problem. The similarity in 
symptomatology between children with specific learning disabilities 
and remedial readers needs some clarification and warrents further study* 
There appears to be considerable overlap between the skills and function 
of the remedial reading teacher and the learning disability teacher, 
A well^trained remedial reading teacher may possess skills quite similar 
to those of a well-trained learning disabilities teacher for children 
whose learning disability falls primarily in the area of reading, 

Arlttoetic and Mathematics 

Research has identified a n™ber of factors which seem to be related to 
success in arithmetic and mathematical operations, but the extent to 
which these factors, either singly or in combination, contribute to the 
attainment of different kinds of quantitative concepts is still open to 
question. 

Studies (Chalfant and Scheffelin, 1969) related to the basic cognitive 
processes involved in quantitative concepts indicate that at least four 
factors c.re involved: 

1. Spatial ability I 

2, Verbal ability;' = . 

3. Problem^solving ability; 

4, Neurophysiological correlates. 

Studies have also indicated that intelligence as measured by IQ tests 
is a major factor in arittoetic and mathematics. Measured 10, especially 
certain verbal measures, has been a good predictor of academic achieve^ 
ment in the past. Most IQ tests are basically achievement tests and 
reflect a statistical redundancy which obviously may be highly correlated 
because both tests (achievement and IQ) are measuring many of the same 
abilities (achievement or school learning) , Until an adequate measure of 
innate potential is developed, an information processing model with an 
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exparimental emphasis is recommended as a remediation strategy* The 
model of the Illinois Test of Psycholin guistiG Abilities (reception, 
association and aKpression, automatic and representational i auditory 
and visual, etc.) is helpful in the processing analysis* 

Some techniques to facilitate academic achievement might include i 

1, Delineation of specific instructional objectives in all skill 
areas as well as content areas; 

2, Sequencing of skills into specific developinental sequences; 

3, Using criterion - referenced tests to determine the specific 
task the child has not yet mastered in the sequence,^ 

4, Development of specific skill packets keyed to the basal reading 
or math series being used in the class i 

5, Individualization of instruction based on providing materials 
and exercises aimed at these pinpointed skills in the sequence. 

Parts of this series of activities are being provided by many publishers. 
Some publishers include in the instructional packets only material 
contained in their own published material. Others provide helpful suggeS'' 
tions using a wide range of suggestions in several basal series* Several 
, school districts as a part of their curriculum development activities, 
have found that development of skill sequences and learning packets by 
groups of local teachers is more meaningful than purchasing such programs 
from publishers. The process seems more meaningful than the product to 
some teachers. 

The formal development of such techniques for individualization may 
provide the in-service training and the materials for a more practical, 
feasible approach to individualization of instruction. It can be hypo- 
thesized that such an approach would reduce dramatically the numbers of 
children referred to Special Education as ''Learning Disabilities". 



CHAPTER IX 



Summary 



As a part of an effort to fund programs for children with specific learning 
disabilities, prior to the passage of the Learning Disabilities Act, Part G 
of the Education for the Handicapped Act of 1970, the Bureau for the Education 
of the Handieapped granted fimds to Schaumburg School District 54 -for a 
research and demonstration program. The major objective of this project was 
to demonstrate methods whereby a small public school district could mobilize 
existing resources to implement sound programs for children with specific 
learning disabilities. 

The setting for the study was in Schaumburg District 54, a small rapidly 
growing siiburban school system northwest of Chicago, in Cook County, Illinois* 
At the initiation of the study there were 7500 children enrpaied in ten 
elementary schools. At the completion of the study three years later, there 
were approKimately 12,000 children enrolled in seventeen buildings. In 
addition t© regular classroom teachers, each building was served on an itinerant, 
part-time basis, by a psychologist, social worker or coianselor, speech 
clinician, school nurse, and psycho-educational diagnostician. Through the 
operation of classes for the educable mentally handieapped in District 54, 
or through participation in a Special Education Cooperative, the needs of 
those handicapped youngsters in need of special class placement were being 
met. The program for children witti specific learning disabilities was 
developed to serve those children whose educational needs could not be 
adequately met within this eKisting special education structure. 

Overview of the Study 

The project included six components i 

1* The administrative referral and selection system for learning disabled 
children; 

2. A comparison of resource room and itinerant programs as alternative 
delivery $ystemsi 

3* A study of the psychological and psycholinguistic characteristics of 
sub-groups of children with specific learning disabilities! 

4. A report of the progress of children in the Developmental First Grade 
progr^i ^ . 

5. A study of the social behaviors of children with specific learning 
disabilities; f. 

6. A report of methods of remediation developed during the study; and their 
application in three selected case studies. 
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The Administrative , , Referral and Selection System for Laarnlng Disabled 
Children " 

Children were systematically referred by their regular class teachers to 
the diagnostiG remedial staff serving each school. Those itinerant spe^ 
cialists serving each school, plus tlie principal and any special education 
teachers in the building, were designated as the Child Study Team whose 
primary function was intake and the evaluation of progress of each child 
referred* Decisions were made on the management of each ehild referred 
by all persons involved. 

During the first year of the pilot project the population of grades kinder- 
garten through bLk was 4667 children. Of this^ 218 children were referred 
for diagnostic evaluations # a referral rate of approximately 5%, During 
the second year/ out of a population of 6400, 296 children were referred 
to the learning disabilities program, a referral rate of 4*7%, This 
referral rate of 5"6% per year has remained relatively constant; but is 
confounded by the limited services available, and a relatively unstable 
population base. Approximately 2,7% of the population was diagnosed by 
the Child Study Team as having specific learning disabilities. This figure 
may more accurately reflect the nun^er of children who could be served ,with 
a limited staff rather than the total number of learning disabled children 
in the schools. 

After careful screening for children who appeared to fit the National Advi- 
sory Conmittee Definition (1968), children were selected who met the 
following criteria: 

1. A Two-^year deficit between a subtest and average language age on 
the ITPAi or 

2, A total of 108 months discrepancy between total language age and 
all subtests on the ITPA; or 

3* A two-year discrepancy between A* grade expectancy and achieve^ 
ment; plus 

4, A Reading Index (Monroe, 1932) below ,80, 

In addition to meeting these quantitative criteria, data concerning social, 
emotional , physical and experiential background were carefully evaluated 
in the Child study Team Conference, 

A Comp_ag4g_Qn of Resource Room and Itinerant Programs 

The thirty children served in the learning disabilities resource room over 
a three year period were matched individually with thirty children in the 
itinerant program on six variables^ WISC IQ, CA on entrance into the program, 
achievement, months in remediation, sex, and presence of organicity. The 
resource room program required that the children be bussed to another school 
for service; the itinerant program brought services to the child in his home 
School* By comparing these two groups of matched subjects, some comparison 
of these two methods of delivering services were made. The results indicated 
that? 

1, On the ITPA, the itinerant group gained on the average 16,8 months in 
language age in a period of 16.9 months. The resource group gained 7,0 months 
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in a period of 19*3 months. The difference in gains was statistically 

significant at the •05 level in favor of the itinerant program. In addition^ 

there were no statistically significant differences in gain scores on 

a single subtest of the ITPA for the resource group whereas the itinerant 

group showed statistically significant differences on every subtest of 

the ITPA, 

2, On the Frostig Test of Visual Perception similar results were obtained • 
The resource group showed 1»0 PQ (perceptual quotient) points gain over 
the period of training while the itinerant group showed 17.5 PQ points 
gain. This is obviously statistically significant* In addition^ the re- 
source group showed statistically significant gain scores on only one sub-- 
test (eye^motor coordination) , while the itinerant group showed statistically 
significant gain scores on all tests but one (Spatial Relations) , 

3* On the ^Visual-Motor Integration Test both groups gained significantly, 
19,2 months in 19,3 months for the resource room and 16,4 months in 16,9 
months for the itinerant group, 

4, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills data was available only on those children 
at the third grade level or above. On this smaller sub-sample of children, 
pretreatment differences between groups were not significant, although 
the resource room scores were consistently higher. Mean gains for both 
groups were statistically significant, ranging from 1,0 years to 1,9 years. 
However^ the mean gain of 1,4 years in 2,1 years is not educationally 
encouraging, AlttiQugh receiving remediation, both groups continued to 
lag behind normal achievement gains. 

It will be noted from the above data that the itinerant group showed a 
superiority on the ITPA scores and on the Frostig Tests of visual Percept 
tion^ and equal gains on the Visual Motor Integration Test and on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, In terms of the nuntoers of children served, the 
gains in basic psycholinguistic processes and school achievement, plus the 
expense, time and inconvenience, it would appear that the itinerant program 
could be more feasible in districts of comparable size and proximity of 
schools . 

The Psychological and Psycholinguistic Characteristics of Sub-Groups of 
Children with Specific Learning Disabilities 

The heterogeneity of the population subsumed under the category of specific 
learning disabilities has made it a difficult group to define or to ascribe 
a set of characteristics, and to establish eligibility criteria. The con^ 
flicting results of research may be due to the diverse groups studied, 
rather than to the procedures or methodology used* 

In order to explore the problems of more hoMgeneous clusters or subgroups, 
the following questions were asked i 

1. Are there clusters of disabilities which accurately characterize 
subgroups within the total population of children placed in the learning 
disability program? 
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2, What are tha psychoeducational dimensions of theaa su_bgroups? 



The following Gonclusions seem appropriate i 

1. veldman's adaptation of Ward's Hierarchical Grouping technique 
appears to be a suitable statistical procedure for identifying subgroups. 

It is a Glinical approach to tiie data which does not obscure the differences 
within the groups as happens with measures of central tendency, 

2. Utilizing the quotient data^ there appear to be two qualitatively 
different subgroups within the pppulation/ with quantitative differences 
describing three clusters within the second group* The first group is 
characterized by above average general intellectual and psycholinguistic 
functioning but relatively severe deficits in visual perception* The second 
group is characterized by below average intellectual and visual perceptual 
functioning with severe language deficits* This pattern appeared in three 
clusters at quantitatively different levels. Since perceptual functioning 
was at the same level as general intellectual functioning ? the major 
problem in these three groups appeared to be in language. 

3* utilizing the subtest scores on' the ITPA to further define subgroups 
on the psycholinguistic dimension, three clusters were identified. The 
largest subgroup appeared to be made up of slow learners with association 
process deficits. The second was made up of bright subjects with sequencing 
deficits at the automatic-^sequential or perceptual level. The third group 
was characterized by below average psycholinguistic scores with extreme 
discrepancies among the subtests and severe deficits in the auditory channel. 

If this study can be replicated with similar findings, it may be possible to 
gather empirical data upon whioh to build a research base which would help 
to resolve some of the questions which are now perpleKing the field. It 
might then be possible to make statements about which remedial methods 
work with which subgroup, rather than finding that gains are obscured by the 
statistical approach to the data as is the case at the present time. 

The D ev e lopmen t a 1 First Grade 

The focus on children with specific learning disabilities during the re^ 
search and demonstration project in Schaumburg resulted in the development 
of services for the early identification and prevention of learning dis- 
aODilities, the Developmental First Grade program, A detai*led study was 
made of the cognitive, perceptual and psycholinguistic development of 
59 high-risk children placed in four modified first grade classes. 

Three questions were raised which resulted in the following conclusions s 

1. Kindergarten teachers appear to be able to effectively screen and 
identify children who are not ready for the academic demands of first 
grade with a minimutn of help from specialists* A five^step screening 
procedure has been developed, utilized, and revised over a period of eight 
years. 
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. 2, Patterns of cognitive, psyGholinguistic , and perceptual development 
in these children- cannot be elicited reliably with the use of such para= 
matric techniques as means # standard deviations, correlations, etc., be= 
cause of the absence of a normal distribution of variables. Any pro-- 
cedures of statistical analysis which obscure the variations between indi 
vi duals and permit tiie extremes to be diluted into group tendencies are 
inappropriate for this heterogeneous group of children* 

However, the patterns of cognitive and psycholinguistic development based 
on the mean performance of this heterogeneous group suggest the following 
tentative conclusions! , ^ 

a. On the WPSl, the group scored significantly lovrer on arithinetiG 
ajid block design than on other subtests. Relative cognitive strengths 
appear on those subtests concerned with vocabulary, comprehension, 
picture completion, mazes and geometric designs* Relative deficits 
appear to be on those subtests concerned with information, arithmetic, 
similarities, animal house and block design. 

b. On the ITPA, the mean language ages for all subtests and total 
language age scores of the group were below C*A* for the group* Relative 
strengths were noted in the decoding process, both auditory and visual. 
Disabilities were apparent in the encoding process and in auditory se- 
quencing. 

c* Visual perception, as measured by the five subtests of the 
Pros tig Test appeared to be more than a year below chronological age, 
with a perceptual quotient of 84. All five areas were uniformly low. 
Similar findings on the Visual Motor Integration Test were noted* 

d* Auditory discrimination as measured by the Wepman Test appeared * 
to be inadequate or invalid for 81% of the subjects* 

e. These patterns of abilities and disabilities appear to be 
consistent across all measures* However, large variations within the 
group suggest that these children are a part of an eHtremely hetero- 
geneous group*. 

3* In regard to the efficacy of a modified first grade program geared 
to the remediation of specific deficits, the following conclusions were 
drawn t 

a* The ITPA profiles were not flat, either before or after treatment 
The'^mean psycholinguistic quotient increased significantly, from 83,5 to 
92.2, a statistically significant gain of 8*7 points. Total language age 
Increased 13,3 months in 8 months, significant at the ,01 level. All sub- 
tests sKcept Auditory Sequencing increased significantly with mean gains 
ranging from 10 months to 20*9 months* It can be concluded that the child- 
ran in the Developmental First Grade show an accelerated rate as well as 
a significant increase in the level of psycholinguistic development. 
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' h, SignifiGant gains were noted in the Visual Perceptual Quotients 
on the Frostig with a mean gain of 9.5 points, Significant gains on all 
subtests were noted ranging from 10 months to 22 months- The subjects 
improved substantially in their level as well as their rate of visual 
perceptual development. , 

c* The mean age gain on the Visual Motor Integration Test. was" 
significant^ and the rate of development as measured by the VMI quotient 
was also increased significantly. 

Auditory discrimination abilities as measured by the Wepman 
■ showed significant gains with 61% scoring adequate in the posttesting , 
as compared to 19% in the pre- tea ting. 

e. The Developmental First Grade appears to provide a vehicle for 
effectively remediating the specif ic deficits and accelerating the rate 
of development found in children judged to be not ready to succeed with 
the demands of the first grade program. 

Social Behaviors of Children with Specific Learning Disabilities 

The purpose of this aspect of the project was to explore data concerning 
the behavior of a group of children who had been diagnosed and placed in 
the learning disabilities programi to compare their behavior patterns with 
those of emotionally disturbed and normal children^ and to determine the 
effects of remediation progriuns on these social behaviors. 

Data were collected for 36 children between the ages of 6 and 13, of nor- 
mal intelligence, in grades one to seven, who had been placed in a reme- 
diation program involving regular class placement plus individual or small 
group treatment by itinerant learning disability teachers. Teachers' and 
n^thers* ratings were obtained, using the Behavior Problem Checklist and 
the Q=Sort Behavior Analysis Test. The results indicate the following i - 

1, The factor analysis of the Q-Sort Behavior Analysis Test yielded four 
factors: 

Factor 1 Conformity-Cooperativeness 

Factor II Conduct-Problem-Disruptive 

Factor III Sensitivity-Alertness 

Factor IV Immature-Hypotonic 
The Q-BAT appears to be useful as a means of collecting data about behavior 
in a quantifiable way. Clinically it seems to be a worthwhile device-i 
statistically, it will require caution, 

2, The factor analytic study of the behaviors of learning disabled 
children on the Behavior Problem Checklist yielded the same three factors 
found by Quay, Morse and Cutler (1966) t J 

Factor I Unsocialized Aggression 

Factor II , Iiranaturity 

Factor III Neuroticism 
This three dimensional framework provides a viable approach to the study 
of problem behaviors in groups of learning disabled children. It may be 
an additional criterion to be considered in the differential diagnosis 
between emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children. 
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3, The comparison of the behavior of learning disabled, emotionally 
disturbed, and normal children suggests that the behavior of emotionally 
disturbed children looks like the behavior of learning disabled children, 
only more so. The quantitative difference in ratings was significantly 
different between groups, but profile similarity between the factors' is 
evident. Conduct-problem behavior appears to be the main characteristic 
of both emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children. 

4, In examining the effect of remediation on the social behaviors of 
the children, it is apparent thmt teachers saw little improvement after 

a year of remediation . Ratings on the conduct-problem dimension increased 
as repdrted by teachers. Mothers reported some improvement in all 
areas except conduct^problem behavior. 

This aspect of the study supports the view that learning disabled child^ ■ 
ren are idiosyncratic unto themselves, behaviorally as well as cognitively. 

The Prograin of Remediation 

During the course of the study, the psychoeducational diagnosticians 
experimented with many methods and materials as they tried to find the 
most effective program of remediation for each child. Some general 
principles of remediation evolved from this experience with a broad 
range of learning disabled children. These fifteen general principles 
are stressed in the eighth chapter, since they can be adapted to 
appropriate materials for the many combinations of disorders in the 
psychological processes found in these children. 

After several years of a trial-and-error approach to the learning dis= 
abled child, it ^became evident that the range of disabilities presented 
by the children needed to be matched by specific areas of competence in 
the teacher. 

In order to design a clinical teaching program which could meet the varied 
learning styles present in this heterogeneous group of disabled learners, 
it was found that teachers needed to develop competencies in at least 
eight areas i ■ 

a. Sensory-motor processing; 

b. Visual processing; 
p. Auditory processing; 

d. Language developnent; 

e. Intersenaory integration; 
f* Social Adjustment; 

g. Emotional development; 

h. Academics; 

Each of these areas of competence has been defined, the disability char- 
acteristics delineated, research commented upon briefly and a discussion 
of appropriate methods presented in each area of competence. The compo- 
nents of each area are delineated and sequenced in thd form of charts. 
The specific functions incorporated into the reading and language paradigms 
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represent an iinportant addition to the teachers knowledge of the total 
prOGess as well as their inter--relations. 

The application of these principles and methods is presented in Chapter VII 
in relation to three specific case studies, each presenting a different 
contoination of disabilities. These particular case studies were bhosen 
because they illustrate problras frequently encountered in the public 
schools, i*e., the relation between mental retardation and learning dis- 
abilities ^ the relation between auditory processing deficits and reading, 
and the relations between aphasia, hyperactivity and learning disabilities. 
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